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a) Policy for the 


The eminent 


ONSIDERING the very serious con- 
equences of the process of deflation 
- that has been going-on ever since 1928, 
it has now become a primary necessity 
first to stop the fall of the general level 
‘of commodity prices, and then to bring 


ae wa level. We must do that with the aid of 
monetary means. It is the value of the monetary unit itself 
that must be brought down from the absurd height to 


hich it has been raised-by the very artificial monetary. 


ions prevailing inthe last five years. . 
‘Levels Must be Raised 


Such a procedure is, of course, extraordinary; but it has 
nm made necessary by the formidable rise in that value 
ken place in the last few years. The means of 
ich a lowering of the purchasing power of the 
be sought in a widening of credit on liberal 
if necessary, with measures to convert 
actual purchasing power. For this pur- 
for providing employment may be 
an extent as is indicated by the aim 
level. This. objective must 


about a substantial rise of this price — 


World Conference 


ee | By Professor GUSTAV CASSEL 
Swedish economist here outhnes a basis for the co-ordination of British and American Monetary Policy 


dominate our whole policy. If a country is forced to create 
more money in order to cover a deficit in its budget, it 
will easily be led to uncontrolled inflation. Therefore 
sound budgetary principles must be combined with a pro- 
gramme of monetary expansion aiming at a necessary rise 
of the general price level. 

The new American Administration has from the be- 
ginning taken steps for bringing about such a rise in com- 
modity prices, and already with some success. In connec- 
tion with this policy America has abandoned the gold 
standard, and there is no prospect of a restoration of the 
gold standard in the near future. The gold question has 
‘for the moment gone entirely into the background. The 
only matter of immediate and urgent importance is the 
raising of the price level. This is at present the essential 
interest of the American people, the interest that must 
dominate its monetary policy. 


Co-operation to Create Confidence 
A great country like the United States is no doubt able 
to carry through such a programme.of monetary expan- 


- sion alone, but it would be infinitely easier to attain a good 


result if co-operation could be secured with the other lead- 
ing country in the world’s trade—Great Britain. First of 


oes all pack co- 
ae _ Britain and 


their general price levels, and if they agreed in advance as 


. ine licy would — 
ge we bits of this proces, their ance bans Pail ~ has been-cleared’ up very much during the last 


- American magnanimity. has prevailed in-the handli 


obviously command a much greater trust in both coun- 
tries than would be possible if either of them acted alone. 


Further, a proportionate rise of the price levels in these - 


co : countries would provide a reliable foundation for stabi- ~ 


lising the exchange rate between them. This is in fact the 


LD. exchange. To begin with endeavours to fix the exchange 
___ rate is to begin at the wrong end. It is obviously. impossible 


their monetary. policy. 


The rate of exchange between two countries: s- iia. 
mentally determined -by..the relation between the pur- 


chasing power of the different, currencies in terms of com= 5 has already announced her ‘willingness to ‘dos “$0. ita su 


« action became general, the rise in price levels would ve 
_ soon “spread - to ‘the greater part of the world.. 


modities. If both countries keep their-price- -leyels constant 
there-will be no difficulty in maintaining a stable exchange 
between them. Again, if both countries undertake to’raise 
their: price levels proportionately and ‘simultaneously, the. 
rate-of exchange: between their currencies may ‘also be 


stability of the rate of exchange if the two countries follow 


entirély different lines in their. regulation 0 of the; internal ss 


value of their currencies. “~~~ ° . 


; Cheap. and. Plentiful Money. ~ 


It is quite natural therefore hae ‘Asibncat monetary 
policy had to remain somewhat hesitating and tentative as 
_ Jong as no clear lines for British monetary policy had been 
fixed. Now, however, this kas been accomplished. It has 
~ _. been done in such a manner as to ascertain that Great 
_ Britain intends to go a long way towards meeting Ameri- 
can ideas with respect to the necessity of monetary expan-— 
sion. Already in the first days of the World’s Monetary and 
Economic Conference in London the British Chancellor 
_of the Exchequer presented a very clear scheme of the 


monetary policy which Great Britain is now intending to — 


carry through. The Chancellor said expressly that it was - 
essential to bring about a recovery in the world level of 
-. wholesale commodity prices sufficient to yield an econo- 


mic return to producers of primary Commodities and to — 


“restore an equilibrium between costs and prices of pro-. 
_ duction generally. For this purpose credit should be made 
available for active employment by a policy of cheap 
_ money. Central banks should undertake to co-operate with ~ 


ie} _ a view to securing the monetary conditions required for a 


_rise in prices. The. policy of cheap and plentiful money 
should be clearly announced and vigorously pursued. 
Governments might. effectively assist by schemes . of 
government capital expenditure. 
; After this statement there should be no difficulty. in 
_._ sectiting agreement between the United States and Great 
; . Britain as to the main objectives of their monetary policy., 
Both countries are now practically united in their desire’ 
_to raise commodity prices, and they should be able to 
_ co-operate in suitable efforts to bring about such a rise as 
they find indispensable in ‘the interest of their national 
economy and of their mutual trade. ~~.” 
Gradually it should be possible to ascertain with suffi- 
_ cient accuracy what rate of exchange between the pound. 
and the dollar would correspond to the relative purchasing » 
power of the two currencies, and then the time would have 
come for exchange stabilisation.. - 
\ It is sometimes believed that a country could secure 
‘advantages for its foreign trade by keeping ‘the exchange - 
\ value of its currency below what would correspond to the’ 
\ internal purchasing power of that currency. Such methods _ 
are, however, unfair and should be entirely excluded. At’ 


Great Britain must be supposed to abstain from seeking 


A 
< 


operation ‘would create Pace ir Great eee disloyal nei es. They should 1 bee 
e United States were to draw up a common — 


and well considered programme for a simultaneous rise of - 


tangible. result. of her. sacrifice in a substantial. i 


only way of securing lasting stability of the pound-dollar f 


~ used immediately.. No time should be lost ‘in h 


to attain exchange stabilisation until the countries have * discussions | of a premature. exchange stabili tion. 


S hupiey aps ine DSeeeene ah = a as 257 ih "the Jead that so many ‘smaller nations eagerly expr 


get from a concerted ‘British-American monetary 
~No doubt’ a whole series ‘of countries ‘would be reac 


their currencies to the. pound-dollar system, and. also: =i 


maintained: unaltered. But there can be no ‘question - -of 3 would:be able. tp do-so.< Tigeya picnicas se usa of 


common and well¢considered monetary policy. It would 

- be open toevery-country inthe world to join such a ‘System. Li 
-*In the World: Monetary and Economic: Conference Z 
“ views are very much ‘divided: as. to the advisability of a. 


-very important. recovery. in international trade and in ‘ 
~ world prosperity. 


tries remaining’on the gold standard succeeded in stabilis- 5 
ing the purchasing power of their currencies in terms of . 

commodities, it would be possible to establish fairly 3 ; 
stable rates of exchange between these countries and the — 
‘paper standard. system. It is- obvious, however, that the — ay 
international value of the currencies in question in terms 
.of pounds or-dollars would be found to have risen con: 


- modity. prices have been. raised in the paper. scinaiiag 
“system. This observation shows the futility of any ¢ 
‘deavours at the present time -to' stabilise the rate of aed 
‘exchange. between such countries as Francevand Great eri 5 

‘Britain, whose - ‘monetary — eprOpsaeniaes are. radically yt oet 
‘different. 


expansion similar to that of the United States and- 
which means stabilisation ‘in terms of gold. On thi 


“the World Conference i is faced with a serious contra 
"any rate, great nations suchas the United. States. and. . whi ; 


oe 


, 
#3 


ag b 
on a rate of exchange equally : Gonble for them bo 


Practical Stabilisation « of Exchanges _ nee 
The atmosphere with regard to the War debt 


this question, and America:should rightly. expect nee 


ment in economic conditions. The British proposal at the: 
World Conference. opens a possibility. in this directi 
This singularly good opportunity should be used, 


mediate action is the more important as it, would. 


t the sam ie 


time. the: countries concerned -would be willing. to bind — wee 


exchanges* would be possible over ‘a:wide -area;-and this 
stabilisation would not -be artificial, but* founded on a 


programme * of monetary ‘expansion. Some countries — 
entirely refuse to enter upon such a policy. They pro- 
claim that stabilisation should be the immediate aim and 
they want all countries as soon as possible to come back — 
to the gold standard: There is obviously no prospect ~ 
whatever of removing these differences of opinion. It 
would therefore be quite natural that the Conference 
should end in a formation of two groups of countries: a 
group of gold standard countries wanting to stabilise the = 

purchasing power of their currencies at the present level; i 
and a group of paper standard countries with a definite Ss 
programme for raising the level of commodity prices: andsi 
gradually stabilising the exchanges between'\them: in — 
accordance with the purchasing power of each currency. us 
If a concerted British-American monetary policy wala hig he Re 
be made a foundation of this latter system, it would eis 
probably command by far the greater part of the world’s 
trade, This system, therefore, would form the: basis foray. 4% 


The gold padand: countries paid go. che own way. yee 
After'a time some of them would probably find it more — 
suitable to.join the.paper standard system. If those coun- — 


siderably, in fact, in about the same. proportion as com: 


Great Britain cannot stand for a prdgmuringé oF: “mone 


same time peg’ the’ pound sterling. to the French. nae 
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North wall of the Acropolis, showing the column-drums and marble slabs taken from the unfinished earlier Parthenon to form the 
foundations of a later building. 


Excavators’ ‘Progress 


I—What the Archeologist Wants to Do 
By STANLEY CASSON 


We have asked Mr. Casson, himself an archeologist with long experience of excavation in Greece and Turkey, to make a 
round-the-world survey of the achievements of archeology up to date, and the contribution it has made to history 


HE purpose of the series of articles to which the 

following is an introduction is to survey the progress 
: of archeological discovery in all regions where 

archeological investigation has been carried. out in 
recent years. It is not my purpose to-discuss merely the most 
startling or the most recent finds. I hope to attempt rather a 
co-ordinated enquiry as to the general results achieved, so 
that the relations between the various:areas examined may be 
established, and their relative importance in the development 
of human history made clear. For various reasons-isolated 
discoveries are given from time to time an undue importance, 
or perhaps too much stress is laid on certain of their aspects 
to the detriment of others more important but less sensational. 
All too often the importance of a discovery in relation to other 
discoveries is obscured by its own sensational character. 
The grave of a Tutankhamen or the burial of a Mycenzan 
prince is so rich in itself that interest is focussed on its 
wealth more than on its general implications. Sometimes a 
mere barbaric village site may have more actual archzological 
and scientific importance than the regalia of kings or the 
funerals of princes. Sensation-hunting is the bane of arche- 
ology, but, as long as treasure lies hidden in the ground there 
must inevitably be aroused the ancient passions of the treasure- 
hunter which will always for the moment obscure the more 
rarified instincts of the scientific investigator. Without unduly 
subduing the passions of the former, I hope to give full value 
to the qualities of the latter. 

Archeology is the study of the human past, concerned 
“principally with the activities.of man as a maker of things— 
of artefacts, to use a technical term. Homo sapiens,. active 
before he put his sapientia to the practical purpose of manu- 
facturing objects, is thus not the concern of the archzologist 


but of the anthropologist. But the moment man chipped his 
first flint he and his flint become the concern of the arche- 
ologist. Ethnology, anthropology and. geology are all close 
allies of archeology, but they are concerned with different 
material. From the geologist the archeologist has learned 
much. Above-all he has learnt that the way in which Nature 
constructed the crust of the earth bears some analogy to the 
way in which man has, by his activities, overlaid that natural 
crust. In all excavations the level at which the archzologist 
ceases his operations is that on which the latest natural 
geological deposit is found. To get down to bedrock is the 
first and last duty of the excavator. But the analogy with 
geological formations cannot be pressed. The geologist 
knows, within limits, more or less what he is likely to find 
once he knows the general geological character of the area 
with which he is dealing—or at least he knows that there are 
certain things he will not find; and the order of the strata 
he examines is not liable to be upset by anything catastrophic 
which he has not foreseen to some extent, for the possibilities 
of natural catastrophe and interruption are known and 
limited. But with man-made deposits it is different. There is 
no limit to the ingenuity of the human mind, and what man 
has done in the course of the laying down of a series of 
archeological strata cannot be estimated or foreseen except 
in a very limited way. Let us take, for example, an ancient site 
which, on excavation, proves to consist of six successive 
settlements. If those six strata prove to be regular and hori- 
zontal, deposited in the course of time by the natural agency 
of gravity, then we can be certain that the uppermost stratum 
is the latest and that the successive five beneath it follow a 
normal sequence of time. But we cannot know, without 
complicated investigation, whether we have a continuous 


< “ f 7 


. 


history or whether 


. 


G ee werk 2 
‘ing which the | 


1ere are long gaps during 


_-- was_ unoccupied. Nor can we ever give the certainty to our can see 4 ; 
classification of strata which a geologist would give to his. was laid down. So, in a confused stratum, you 


‘The difference between a stratum of sedimentary rock and 
one of clay or chalk or sandstone is obvious to the simplest 


_ change in the objects found in it. Settlement IV may.’ 


_--—_s €atastrophe. Yet in V we may still find objects of the same type 
--—s as _those found in IV. For destroyers do not come fully 
bees, equipped with household goods: and, as often as not, they 


=e _intermarry with the women of the destroyed settlement and the — 
women still carry on the domestic crafts and make for their new — 


aa husbands what they made for their old. 


Sct In fact archeological strata are rarely: deposited in so simple ts 


te and obvious an order as I have suggested. You will find that 
a householder of Settlement IV has perhaps decided to make” 


_ a bigger and better house than anyone else in his village. He - 
_ may dig deep into the remains of Settlement III and I. The 


excavator will find a confusing stratification which has to be 
ss most carefully disentangled, and he must disentangle it by 


‘architectural stratification’. The walls of the Acropolis at 
Athens on the north side, and part of the foundations of the. 
present Parthenon are composed of massive architectural 
fragments which are derived from an earlier Parthenon, begun 
about 500 B.c. and never finished. In 480 B.c. when the Per- 
sians overran and destroyed the buildings of Acropolis, they 


damaged the partly-built Parthenon, which then consisted of 


a complete foundation, columns standing several drums high, 
pe. and a stylobate of marble. When Pericles and Ictinus designed 

the new ‘Parthenon and when Kimon hastily ran up defence 
_ walls, both used the remains of the earlier Parthenon as build- 
_ ing material. They took first what they found first: what they 


-- found first were the unfluted column-drums of the unfinished 


. ' temple and the marble steps which lay near them. These con- 
~~ sequently form the bottom level of the walls and foundations 
‘they built. As such you can see them. today on the Acropolis 

- bedded on the natural rock. Next they. took the marble slabs 
_ of the stylobate and the more massive blocks which supported 


the columns. Those you see placed above the column drums. 


7” _ oS o 


: “ - TI. Mesopotamia; Persia; India. 
-. . _~ JI, Central Europe and Asia Minor.. 


ite FE 


the various possibilities and infer from the facts ho 
_ intelligence. But in man-made strata the differences are rarely _ the results of their activities. A hole dug by an ancient house- 
so clear. Settlement I on the natural bedrock may. be dis- 
tinguished from Settlement II only by a barely perceptible okt, 
; be . These are but some of the possibilities that the excavat 
separated from Settlement V by signs of destruction and has to face. But there is no limit. Each site excavated will have 
its own stratification: each site: must be examined on its own — 
_no conclusions until your site is fully excavated. Chronology, 
‘relative or absolute, is the first aim of the archzologist an 
excavator: comparison of cultures is his next objective: infer 


¥ 


. recreating in his mind the activities of the ancient builder of. —1y 
the house. Let me give an example from what I might call an _ found to contain deposits of the Roman, Byzantine and Pore} ao, 


_ kish periods. Even if the excavator is interested solely im the 


dissolubly bound up with artistic considerations, and not = 
compelled to-regard every artefact as if it were a scientifiC 
‘exhibit.. The moment that man, at any period of history. 


~  .  .-. ~~ "Phe. world as:-known: to:the archzologist—a-map showing the ‘focal-centres of modern excavation. © 
Fe a. “he The numbers'refer:to ‘the regions ‘which’ Mr. Casson will make the subject of his articles, as follows: = 

-. I, Western Europe (British. Isles; France, Spain, Portugal). .. IV. Greek world . = Se Ee a 

rh. : _ _N. Etruria, Rome and Italy. — 

N.B.—The areas indicated by the heavy lines do not necessarily correspond with cultural areas. The lines are here used solely to indicate the areas dealt with 


minds of the ancient inhabitants were working and what’ 


builder into the strata laid by his predecessors will produce 
area where the strata are in reverse order. _ ae 6 a: 
be 


merits. You can anticipate nothing with certainty and dra 


ences from similar or related cultures is his next duty: classifi- 
cation of his‘ finds is his continuous task: discovery of impres-. 
sive objects, of gold, treasure and works of art his good fortune 
rather than his deliberate objective. Above all, he must take 
everything as it comes and never have preferences. All too 
much damage has been done in the past, and indeed is still 
done, by archeologists who prefer one period to another and 


fail to record faithfully the remains of the periods in which __ 


they are not interested. A site, for instance, in Greece may be 


Greek period he must not fail to record and preserve the relics — 
of the later ages. For archzology is the process of recording —_ 
the past as revealed by objects made by man. And there is 
another fault to which archzologists are prone. They tend = 
sometimes to be mere recorders. While record is essential, the 
appreciation of values is even more essential. Stratum I] or 
V or VI of our hypothetical site may exhibit a sudden develop-. = 
ment or a sudden decline of skill, of taste or of art. Such 
change of quality is of the utmost importance, for the qualita< 
tive improvement of the works of man is the best testimony to- _ 
the development of human progress. Archxology is thus in= 


or pre-history, began to make not merely things, but beau- 
tiful things, is a: moment of vital importance for the arche- 
ologist. The civilisation he is examining from then on has — 
certain spiritual values which it had not before, and its 


al’, 


tad NII. America. _ 
_  - WIE. Africa and 
golia, Turkestan, Siberia, China: © © 1X, Indo-China, 


z 
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importance in 
relation to other 
__. €ivilisations becomes 
< wider and deeper. 
) > °*'The- origin’ of 
archeology as a - 
learned study is 
interesting in itself, 
for it gives us a clue 
as to its purpose. 
_ Briefly, it might be 
’ ‘said that archeology 
; arose as a direct con- 
=~ - sequence of the 
é - Industrial ~ Revolu- 


_-  tionandasacorollary 
i to geology. The con- 
049 struction of railway- 
cuttings, tunnels, 

‘mines, harbours and ; 

the rest, that were the immediate consequence of the industri- 

eat alisation of the world at the end of the eighteenth century, led 

; ‘to the study of geology as the science of observing and explaining 

the strata revealed and the fossils and ‘curios’ discovered as a 

‘result, Long before this, indeed as early as the time of Hero- 

-dotus, fossils had been observed and speculated upon, but they 

had never been explained scientifically. So, too, with arche- 

ology, which developed hard on the heels of geology. The same 
‘large-scale operations which made geology possible revealed 

‘flint implements and other traces of early man. Anthropology 

and archeology combined developed rapidly. Although flint- 

Bi implements had been discovered in England as early as 1693 
and again in 1797 no scientific explanation of them was pro- 
posed till 1838 when Boucher de Perthes gave a rational 
explanation of the finds in France. From 1859 onwards 
archaeology developed and improved its methods. But the 
same Industrial Revolution which had brought about the 
science of geology had secondary consequences which were 
almost fatal to the immature study of archzology*. The 
industry which had delved into the crust of the earth had 
entiched the Captains of Industry, who in an age of enquiry 
and discovery turned collector and used their acquisitive 

_ habits for the purposes of making private collections. These 


Strong Men of Europe—1lV 


A stratified mound in Macedonia 


\ 
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were formed on a 
basis which was 
wholly unscientific, 
and the very fact 
that many of the 
collections. were in- 
accessible to study 
made them a hin- 
drance to progress. 
The collectors, 
anxious for loot and 
nothing else, were 
responsible for the 
destruction of many 
valuable archzologi- 
cal sites. The excava- 
tion 6f the Etruscan 
tombs in the early 
fifties and sixties of 
the nineteenth 
century is a long story of lost evidence, ruthless destruc- 
tion and search for sheer loot, which has seriously prejudiced 
the whole study of Etruria. The barrows of Britain were 
frantically torn open to enrich the collections of ‘anti- 
quarians’, into whose cabinets the objects found were thrust 
with scant record and little consideration. A generation later 
the same process was repeated in China, when the fashion for 
Chinese works of art was beginning, with the result that 
Chinese archzology is almost non-éxistent, while the collec- 
tions of Chinese art in private hands are unsurpassed. Tomb- 
rifling for rich collectors was the other aspect of the process 
which gave archxology birth. Early discovery in Egypt is a 
long and dreadful story of reckless and uncontrolled looting. 
With difficulty the study of archzology and) its methodical 
pursuit was at last firmly established by Sir Flinders Petrie in 
Egypt and Britain, by Sir John Evans in Britain, by Heinrich 
Schliemann in Greece and by-Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, and 
firm standards were at last set for serious workers. It is with 
the results of the systematic researches of recent years on 
sound archzological lines, and of the magnificent results so 
obtained, that the subsequent articles willdeal, as impartially 
and lucidly as is possible within small compass. The areas to 
be dealt with are indicated:on the map on the opposite page. 


| | Senior cAzana 


HE leading politicians about whom I am talking in this 
series are not all dictators, even though their methods 
at times may sound dictatorial. I am going to deal now 
4 with Sefior Azafia, the Prime Minister of Spain, and 
although he acts pretty ruthlessly in ordering the temporary 
suppression of the more bitter newspapers, he depends upon a 
parliament elected under what is undoubtedly the most demo- 
-¢etatic and liberal constitution in Europe. Spain certainly was 
_ not ready for so much liberty, since very nearly half her popula- 
~ tion is illiterate, and a Defence of the Republic Act copied from 
the German Weimar Constitution was passed which enables ‘the 
- government to neglect the constitution whenever it is advisable 
to do so. But even in this case it may be overthrown at any 
time by parliament, and the fact that it is not is the best 
-- evidence to support Sefior Azaifia’s claim to be a constitu- 
~~. tional democrat. Every few weeks we are told that his end 
has come and people crowd to the Cortes to see him defeated, 
») but it all ends up with a vote of confidence giving him a hand- 
= ‘some majority. Sooner or later, I suppose, that majority will 
__~ suddenly disappear, but, for a man who is so hated by his 
__ _~@pponents and so little loved even by his supporters, Sefior 
____ “Azafia seems to me to be in a very solid position. He towers so 
____ much above other politicians in ability and—in Spain still more 
important—in courage that most Spaniards are not nearly so 
‘anxious to turn him out as they pretend to be. Of course, as you 
4 will remember, they did turn him out a few weeks ago—but 
__- within a very few hours they had to bring him back again since 
-__ there was so obviously nobody to replace him. 
The first time I saw Sefior Azajia was on one of the days when 


__ his government was expected to be defeated. There had been a 
particularly b 


ow? lk Meee 


a4 
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par rutal affray in which gendarmes had shot a lot of 
_ communists or alleged communists at a place called Casas 


a By VERNON BARTLETT 


Viejas near Seville. Most of Azafia’s opponents accuse him of 
being much too far to the left, but that did not prevent them 
from accusing him of ill-treating people still farther to the left 
than he is. The Chamber was crowded and stifling; everybody, 
including myself, was determined to be in at the death. All eyes 
were fixed upon the one blue bench where the ministers sit, 
among all the red benches reserved for ordinary members of 
parliament. At the end of this blue bench was a large fat white- 
faced man, with his white hands lying idly on his knees. It 
seemed to me rather unfair to attack anyone who looked so 
helpless. I changed my mind, however, when he stood up to 
defend himself. In fact he made no defence: he attacked. He 
walked up and down behind his little desk and barked provoca- 
tion and sarcasm at his opponents, and, as on other occasions 
before and since, they crumpled up. The vote of confidence on 
that occasion.was passed by 210. votes to 1, but this victory is 
not so remarkable as it sounds, for half the members managed 
not to vote at all. 

The Spanish Prime Minister is a convinced democrat, and in 
his desire to make everybody else democratic he is quite prepared 
to use force if sweet reason fails. He reminds one of the old 
legend about President Wilson when he was principal of Prince- 
ton. University—how the future President, impatient with his 
colleagues’ reluctance to accept some reform, thumped his fist 
on the table and asked how they expected him to make it a demo- 
cratic institution unless he had complete céntrol. I daresay I’ve 
reminded you of that before, but it does seem rather to fit the 
case of Senor Azafia. He was brought up in a strict religious 
college at Escorial, near the walls of the gloomiest but most mag- 
nificent palace in Europe, built by a fanatically religious king. 


He is just as earnest in his beliefs as were the members of the 


Spanish Inquisition, and probably he would use their methods 


i _ __.*For a full discussion of this aspect see an article by O. G.S. Crawford.in the Sociological Review, April-June, 1932 
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in his case he is fanatically anti-religious, anti-monarchical and 
anti-militarist (by which I mean that he is determined the army 
shall play no part in politics). Whereas King Alfonso depended 
upon the Church, the nobility and the army, Sefior Azafia has 
attacked all three with all his strength, and in doing so has given 
himself several millions of enemies. I have never met a man, 
» however, to whom personal popularity seems to mean so little. 

The Prime Minister does not care'to see jgurnalists, or indeed 
people of any kind. So many of them have called him ugly that 
he may be developing some sort of inferiority complex about his 
appearance, although, like that much uglier statesman, the late 
Dr. Stresemann, he has very intelligent eyes which would make 
you forget all about his appearance even if he were as ill-favoured 
as his enemies like to pretend. However, after pulling one string 
and another I received a message to say that Sefior Azaiia would 
receive me at the Ministry of War, for among the other un- 
expected features of this 
arch-democrat is a great 
interest in all. military 
affairs —I rather believe 
the first book he ever wrote 
was a study of the French 
military system. This in- 
terest indeed was mainly 
responsible for his inclu- 
sion-in the republican 
government of Sefor 
Alcala Zamora, since no- 
body else was particularly 
competent to deal with the 
unpleasantly. . dangerous 
job of curbing the strength 
of the army. It was only 
when Sefor Zamora 
walked across the Cham- 
ber to attack the govern- 
ment of which he had been 
the leader because of its 

determination to abolish 
the religious orders in 
Spain—it was only on 
that very critical day in 
October, 1931, that Senor 
Azafia astonished every- 
body by proving he was 
a statesman as well as a 
competent official. If no- 
body else had the courage 
and the energy to form a 
new government, he said, 
he would do so himself; 
and in less than half an 
hour, which must surely 
be a record time, he had 
his list of ministers ready. 
On_ that list he himself 
appeared as Minister of 
War as well as Prime 
Minister. 

So I went along to this 
huge ministry, standing 
back from the main street 
of Madrid, and was shown into a large room on the first floor. 
A major—at least he looked’ as though he were a major—in 
khaki riding breeches, spurs and Sam Browne belt, received 
me and asked me to wait. I waited until I knew every detail 
of the Gobelin tapestries that hung round the walls, and until 
so many people had gone in to see the Prime Minister that 
I knew I should not have the nerve to take up much of his time 
by the sort of casual chat I had wanted in order that you and I 
might really know what sort of a man was in charge of the des- 
tinies of Spain. Then just as my courage was at its lowest I was 
shown into the Minister’s study. 

I am afraid it was one of the least successful interviews I have 
ever had. This large white moonfaced man sat there like some 
stone buddha, while my little attempts at conversation faded 
away. It was not that my knowledge of Spanish or his know- 
ledge of foreign languages was too bad, for he talks excellent 
French and probably quite good English, since one of his early 
literary efforts was to translate into Spanish George Borrow’s 
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Sefior Azafia 


. very effective in support of a king. But, on the other hand, so oy 


‘ important than that of the monarchists. It has been estimated — 


is a shy man who has no power of putting people at their ease. — ie 
I have been so nearly sick with shyness myself at different 


times that this would not have worried me tremendously, if I- “e r 


had not had a feeling that I ought to be picking his brains forthe ~ 
benefit of the B.B.C. But to all my hints, questions, statements 
about dictatorships, democracies and so on, he merely grunted : 
monosyllabic replies, until I felt as though I were fishing for a me 
large fat carp which treated all the bait I dangled in front of its 
nose with lazy contempt. Then I happened to make some sug- 
gestion to the effect that the army might regain its control over 
politics, and suddenly this inert, heavy man woke up. “Why do 
you think I work here in the Ministry of War?’ he. asked. ‘T 
control the army’. And he went on to remind me how the 
republican government had almost abolished the danger of 
military interference in politics by the simple expedient of 
retiring some fourteen thousand officers on full pay. It was an 
; ~ expensive remedy, he 

agreed, but much less 
expensive than the sup- 
pression of revolution.  — 
And those soldiers who 
were keen on. their pro- 
fession were far more. 
contented now that pro- 
motion depended more 
upon ability and less upon 
family or class. -. 

-I asked Seftor Azaiia 
about the other two pos- 
sible sources of trouble— 
the monarchists and the 
clergy—and he. dismissed 
them both with a confi- 
dence which many of his 


share. Itis safe to say that, 


country as Spain, thereis 


that the palace overlooking 
the Guaderrama Moun- 


again by a king, at any 
rate within the next fifteen 
years. There is so little 
likelihood that I will only *y 
give three reasons here. 
One is the widespread 
feeling, which I personally 
believe to be unjust, that 
the ex-King showed 
cowardice in leaving 
Madrid two years. ago 
without waiting to see 
whether the voting in 
country districts was as 
unfavourable to him as 
that in the towns—which 
it certainly was not. The 
second reason is that there 
is no very popular heir to 
the throne. The third 
reason is that many of the great estates have now been distributed =~ 
to the peasants, and the nobles who owned them are too poor to be Pie i, 


E.N.A. 


many magistrates and other officials have been turned out of 
their jobs for not: being sufficiently republican that there must 
be a lot of discontent, which is now being used against Azafia 4 
in support of other republican politicians, but which might _ 
later on be used to support a reasonably good royalist candidate, =» 

The hostility of the church: seems to me to be far more ; 


. 
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that before the revolution roughly one-third of the total wealth 

of Spain was in the hands of the church, while over £1,600, 
at the present rate of exchange, was paid by the state toware 
the upkeep of the clergy. The new Constitution lays it do 
that there is no state church and this subsidy will dis: 
entirely next year, while all the former property of the 1 Ol 
orders has been taken over by the state. It would be absurd. 
expect that these drastic changes will leave the Governme 
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responsible for them without many very bitter enemies. The 


bitterness is.all the greater because so much-:of the education 


which used to be given by Roman Catholic:institutions is‘now 
forbidden. Before the end-of the present year all the teaching 
now: done by nuns and monks will be stopped. According to 
the Government, this will affect some three hundred thousand 


‘children; according to the religious newspapers it will affect 


six hundred thousand. The republican Government’ has 
built ten thousand new schools-in eighteen months, and hopes 
to build another twenty thousand before 1937, but there are 


“still so many children who receive no education: at all that it 


seems rather difficult to justify. the compulsory closing of a 
single school because it happens to be run by priests. Supporters 
of the Government insist that they ‘are anti-clerical but not 
anti-church, and that the possession of one-third of ‘the 


-country’s wealth gave the church. a material power which 


would be a danger to independent government in any 


‘country, and which has nothing to do with the church’s spiritual 


influence. 

It is very difficult to know what people really think in Spain, 
since for the last eight years before the country went republican 
there was no parliament, and hence very little expression of 
public opinion; but in some ways I should have thought that 
Senor Azafia was unnecessarily creating new enemies for him- 
self. Many newspapers have been suppressed, although they are 
later allowed to appear again. Several conspirators have been 


“banished to an unpleasant penal settlement in West Africa, 
‘although they are later allowed to return home. One sometimes 
fears lest the magnificent liberties laid down in the Constitution 
should be forgotten as so many other promises of freedom have 
‘been forgotten in the course of history. However, I expect that 


Sefior Azafia knows his business better than I do, and one ought 
not to forget that he and his colleagues are trying to carry out 
changes in Spain far greater than those in any other country in 
the world, except Russia and Turkey, and they have the same 
excuse for drastic action as might be used by Stalin in Moscow 


or Mustapha Kemal in Ankara—namely, that the country is so 
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in New Madrid: the Plaza de Callao, with one of the most modern buildings in. Madrid, the La Prensa newspaper office, on the left 
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behind the times that a good deal of crockery and a few heads 


must be broken. in: the attempt to catch up with them. If the 


: Spanish Government had done nothing else than settle the long- 
-Standing,.conflict-between Catalonia and the rest of Spain, be- 


tweén. Barcelona- and Madrid, it would have deserved one’s 


“respect. Actually it has,.of course, done very much more, and I 


imagine most of the changes that have taken place in the last 
two years were necessary if Spain was to become a modern state. 


“I am inclined’ to believe that Sefior Azafia is one of the six 
most ‘remarkable politicians in Europe today. 


‘One Incomprehensible’ 


Moles-go without eyes 

About their business; 

The claws in the dark 

Are like lovers’ hands in the park. 


Sensation makes men sing, 

Dance like toys on.a rubber string; 
But itself cannot be held, 

Is a reed, nota tree to be felled. 


Time may be measured by clocks, 

The wind turns weathercocks; 

Touch leaves no record, can dissolve or fix 
And is impermanent enemy to statistics. 


Touch may be cocktail-shaker to the blood 
Or morbid as a sod; 
Pledge it, if you must; it will 
Be there in the glass for good or ill, 
GAVIN Ewart 
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of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not imvited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Foreign, 19s. 6d. Shorter 
periods, pro rata. 


Taking Stock of 


Ourselves 


URING the past few years, as the tangle of 
international relationships has grown thicker, 

Britain im common with other nations has 
experienced a certain intensification of national 
self-consciousness. The flow of the world’s thought during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries ran ever 
more strongly into cosmopolitan channels. Then the 
peoples of the world were eager to learn from one 
another, and were rejoicing in the new-found facilities 
which modern transport and communication. were 
offering them for imitation and interchange of each 
other’s products, fashions and tastes. But since the War, 
and the dashing of the more ardent hopes of international 
comity which were its aftermath, many of the countries 
which have suffered most severely, especially in the 
economic sense, have been thrown back upon their own 
resources and have begun to build for themselves. a new 
philosophy born out of national introspection. Such 
introspection may have a morbid and narrowing effect 
in some directions; yet it is impossible to deny that, as so 
much richness has grown up out of national aspirations 
and national self-consciousness in the past, there may 
still remain to be brought.to the surface splendid rem- 
nants of the treasure upon which European civilisation 
has drawn so freely during the past four hundred years. 
To the other countries of Europe, England has always. 
been something of an enigma, because of her combination 
of strong national unity with a dislike of any unnecessary 
display of national ‘self-confidence and pride and a 
preference (according with her economic position during 
the nineteenth century) for seeking intercourse with other 
peoples and readily borrowing from them, particularly 
in cultural matters: Our cosmopolitan outlook has, indeed, 
sometimes laid us open to the reproach that we under- 
valued and were even ignorant of the excellencies of our 
own country and of some of the finest features of our 
national life. The British, for imstance, were up till 
recently, great travellers—perhaps the greatest in the 
world—but not remarkable for full appreciation and 
exloration of their own native island. Again, in art and 
music we sometimes made too little of our own con- 
temporary products, under a mistaken tradition that. 
*A Century of Emancipation. 
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spiritual as well as material, and the result so far has been 
encouraging. 2 

Now it seems not inappropriate that this newtendency =» 
should find recognition in the broadcast programme, e. 
which seeks naturally to reflect the moods and interests of 
the great audience for which it caters. In the winter of 
1931-32 the thoughts of the world, including ourselves, 7 
were in a ferment brought about by the sudden crisis Bs. 
which had come upon us, and at that time of doubt and 
anxiety broadcasting was able to offer a much-appreciated 
intellectual stimulus in the programme of talks which 
went under the name of ‘The Changing World’. A feature 
of that programme was the relating to a single theme of - 
many of the series of evening talks—the theme of the sense 
of change which came upon all who cast their minds back 
over the past twenty or thirty years. Now, once again, dur- 
ing the coming autumn, the idea of a unified theme run- 
ning through the programme of talks is to be tried; but 
this time that theme will be one not of change, of doubt 
and of retrospect, so much as of analysis, appreciation and 
self-examination. Taking stock of the nation’s assets and 
position in the world of today—this is the keynote which is 
to be struck throughout next winter’s serial talks. But the 
tune to be played need not and will not be of the crudely — 
laudatory or jingoistic strain. The effort to reach a truer 
valuation of our own national assets need involve no 
decrying or ignoring of other nations’ civilisation, no ex- 
aggeration of our own position and achievements. The 
survey which these talks are to undertake will be compre- 
hensive and yet combine the critical with the appreciative 
spirit. British music and British literature will be dis- _ 
cussed and illustrated. Some attempt will be made to 
analyse the national character by reference to the past and 
with allowance for the light in which others (that is, 
foreigners) see us. Britain’s peculiar gifts to the world in 
the political and social sphere are to be explained by an 
analysis of some of the most typical of our institutions. 

The progress of science in Great Britain, particularly 
through the achievements of scientific research, will be 
expounded so as to give publicity to discoveries and in- 
vestigations about which we have all too little knowledge; 
and the picture of scientific and economic progress which 
this reveals will be counterbalanced by an analysis of our 
rural life, in which broadcasting will attempt to do some- 
thing similar to what Cobbett achieved a hundred years 
ago with his celebrated ‘rural rides’—that is, to portray the ; 
countryside of today with its problems and prospects as 
those who think about it and love it see them. Finally, the 
programme will have its imperial side, and will seek to add 
to our knowledge of the Empire and its tradition. 

Within this framework it will be possible to fit in the 
treatment of many controversial subjects. Because the pur-. 
pose is self-realisation, the sight need not be myopic. 
Cultivating one’s own garden, as many travellers have 
found at the end of their journeys, is one way to achieve a 
Vision of the macrocosm. 


Week by Week <4 


S JOHN HARRIS, who both gave the introductory 


talk and now adds the concluding survey to the long ~ 

series of broadcasts which have commemorated the ~ 

centenary of the Act abolishing slavery in British terri- — 
tory, has just written a very handy short history of the eee 
against slavery since that date. Curiously enough, in spite of | 
the wealth of literature which has accumulated round the — 
crusade in so many countries of the world, this book, A 
Century of Emancipation*, appeats to be the first short ar 
comprehensive account’ of the subject published in’ 
‘years. The book fills in a-number of gaps which, the 


By Sir John Harris. Dent. 5s. 
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_ cluded, upon whose scope time imposed serious limits. For 

_ instance, the connection between the long struggles of the 
British. Navy to suppress the. slave trade and the commence- 


ment of colonisation on the West Coast of Africa is brought 


the Putumayo which aroused.such tremendous popular 
indignation in pre-War days, while the concluding section of 
the book deals with contemporary controversies about native 
_____Iands in British Africa. It would have been specially valuable 
P had Sir John Harris been able to illustrate his little book with 
pictures rather more freely. Nevertheless, as we have dis- 
covered in illustrating the series of talks on slavery in THE 
LISTENER, pictorial matter dealing with the history of the sub- 
ject is not so plentiful as might have been expected. The con- 
troversy which accompanied the passing of the Act of 1833, 
for instance, went almost unmarked by the caricaturists and 
illustrators of that day. 
* 


* x 


_ The comprehensive Report on the teaching of music which the 
Cambridgeshire Council of Musical Education has recently 
issued* makes several very sensible references to the influence 
of broadcasting and the gramophone. The Report takes notes 
of the marvellous change which has come over music in Eng- 
land since the third quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
(to quote Sir Henry Hadow) the Privy Council used to discour- 
age its inspectors from examining singing in schools on the 
ground that ‘the musical education of the upper and middle 
classes had: been neglected, and it was difficult to find gentle- 
men competent to examine in the notation of music’. Today, 
thanks largely to the movement for cultivating musical appre- 
Ciation, we have ceased to be the nation of musical barbarians 
that we were then. ‘Music, in fact’, says the Report, ‘chiefly 
through the gramophone and the wireless is becoming one of 
the main counter-attractions to the less admirable forms of 
amusements. Probably its influence in this respect is now nearly 
as great as that of books’. But the Cambridgeshire Report is 
- naturally concerned primarily with emphasising the need for 
increased ‘active participation’ in music-making, without 
~ which the full.enjoyment and understanding of music is im- 
possible. ‘On the whole’, the Report declares, ‘the balance 
needs redressing on the side of practical work against the less 
constructive art- of listening’. One of the most interesting re- 
commendations made in the. Report is for the setting up of a 
representative Council for Musical Education, to report on 
experiments in schools, compile and publish graded lists of 
gramophone records and player piano rolls, and give other 
_advice, information and encouragement to teachers of music. 
Besides making suggestions for better planned music instruc- 
tion in schools, both State and private, and in training colleges, 
it is recommended that more regular provision should be made 
(through grant aid) for encouraging the musical education of 


competitive music festivals have grown too rapidly for their 
organisations, and should do their utmost to improve stand- 
' ards rather than to extend further’. Another salutary word of 
: warning is given apropos of the misuse of mechanically repro- 
_ duced music, whose popularity ‘has introduced the need for an 
addition. to our. code of manners; we have to recognise that 
musical litter is a nuisance, and the time has come when the 
public needs the protection of by-laws against the indis- 


criminate use of the new resources’. 
'* * 


* 


In setting ‘A Road House’ as the subject for the competition 
for the Rome Scholarship in Architecture this year the British 
_ School in Rome has shown an admirable wish to be archi- 
z - tecturally abreast of the times. So many features in the archi- 
_ tecture of transport have taken a very long time to find their 
___- most suitable and functional forms—the body of the motor-car 
____ took years to lay the ghost of the horse-drawn carriage; too 

___ many petrol stations continue to ape the Tudor cottage or the 
inese pagoda; and a number of liners still toy in their 
yr decoration with the styles of every century but their 
. Here, however, is official encouragement for architects 
think out a fitting and contemporary solution to a new 
oe ae eee _ | *Music and thz Community. The Cambridgeshire Repert on 


will necessarily find in the series of broadcast talks just con- 


out; chapters are devoted to the atrocities in the Congo and _ 


adults. It is interesting that the Report states that ‘many of the: 


.. : 


the instructions for this Rome Scholarship competition—are 
to please and entertain the passing motorist for a few hours, 
particularly during the summer months, with food and drink, 
pleasant surroundings, and opportunities for dancing, tennis, 
swimming and bowls. It has, in fact, the elements both of a 
millionaire’s country residence and of the village pub: it offers 
‘the same sort of hospitality and: éhtertainment as the one to 
as fortuitously collected groups of people as gather in the other. 
The final competition designs, which are on view in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1, on the whole 
emphasise the first of these elements. There is little of the 
traditional homeliness of the English pub about them. They 
are rather impressive and magnificent, and at first sight one 
or two—notably the one with a classical facade and the one 
with an elaborate flight of steps leading up to the front door— 
suggest a bank more than a place of wayside entertainment. 
The prize-winning design—a long, low and light building, 
with plenty of room for grass and flowers between it and ‘he 
road—seems to be quite the most satisfactory, if only because 
it looks the most inviting to the passer-by. This design also 
has the merit that it would probably look well against most 
kinds of English landscape. Not that road houses, of course, 
are suited to every place—to districts that depend on wildness 
and simplicity for their appeal, like Wales or Devonshire, they 
would introduce a jarring note of sophistication and frivolity. 
But they are suited to places that can stand a lot of sophisti- 
cation, such as the Lower Thames Valley; and there they can, 
intelligently constructed, probably make a real addition to the 
looks and amenities of the big motoring roads. 
* * * 


New ideas are well tothe fore in the programme of Broadcasts 
to Schools for the year beginning September next, which has 
just been issued by the B.B.C. The greatest innovation is 
probably the institution of two experimental courses in Welsh, 
to be broadcast from the Welsh and Northern Regional trans- 
mitters—on Mondays a series on “The Elements of Welsh 
Poetry’ by Dr. T. H. Parry Williams, and on Thursdays “A 
Journey through Wales’, in which Mr. I. C. Peate will discuss 
the country in its geographical, geological and industrial 
aspects. Another entirely new course is that on ‘Early Stages 
in German’ to be given by Herr A. Hermann Winter. This 
should be suitable to pupils who have been studying German 
for about eighteen months, and it will be parallel to the one in 
French which M. Stéphan is again conducting. In planning 
next year’s programme the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting has aimed at making certain series particularly suitable 
for definite, age-groups of children. Thus history is being 
presented in three courses: for children from 10-12 Miss 
Rhoda Power has prepared a course on British History con- 
sisting of stories, readings and dramatic and musical inter- 
ludes; for the group 13-14 the course is World History, with 
plays descriptive of typical characters and events such as 
Akbar, Cortés and the Conquest of Mexico, Lepanto and the ° 
Pirates, alternating with the talks proper; while for the group 
14-16 there will be a further course of “Tracing History Back- 
wards’—by Commander Stephen King-Hall and Mr. K. C, 
Boswell: In science, also, there are three courses. For the 9-11 
group Mr. Eric Parker, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell and 
others. will describe their own personal observations in a 
series called ‘Round the Countryside’; for 12-14 there is 
‘Science and Agriculture’ by Sir John Russell and Mr, B. A. 
Keen; and for 13-15 “How Life is. Lived’—a series by Pro- 
fessor Winifred Cullis and Professor Doris Mackinnon de- 
signed to give sothe idea of elementary biological principles. 
One of the chief features of the Travel series—which this year 
will deal with ‘Life and Work in the British Empire’—will be 
the talk on ‘Over Mount Everest’, to be given by one of the 
pilots who recently flew over the mountain. Finally, among 
the other names in the programme will be found many that 
are already familiar to listening schools—Sir Walford Davies, 
Mr. A. Lloyd James (‘King’s English’), Mr. S, P. B. Mais and 
Mr. Howard Marshall (‘Some Books I Like’), Mr. P. H. B. 
Lyon (‘Delight in Poetry’) and Mr. Frank Roscoe with his 
Friday afternoon stories. 
the Teaching of Music. Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d, 
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HE World Conference is now finishing its third week, 
_ and I have been asked to comment in a few words on. 
its progress up to date. It opened on June 12 ina 
mood of grave anxiety and indeed widespread pes- 
simism. Apart from the difficulties with which we have long. 
been familiar, there were three special reasons for this. The. 


general political position was unsatisfactory, as has been indi- — 


cated by the set-back and postponement in the work of the 

- -Disarmament Conference Secondly, the war-debts payment 
of June 15 was overhanging the Conference, and there seemed 
- a great danger of open default and serious embitterment of 
feeling. Thirdly, and most serious of all, the dollar had fallen. 


enced judges considered that an interval of at least six months. 
should have been allowed before attempting to deal through a 

~ World Conference with a situation in which the elements were. 
so confused. They recalled how long it was before the, reper- 


cussions of the fall of the pound sterling in 1931 could be seen, 


and pointed out how impossible would have been the task of 
a World Economic Conference if it had been called in Novem- 


cal arguments for postponement of the Conference were 
strong; on the other hand, the extreme gravity and urgency 
of the world situation, and the extent to which the hopes of the 
world had become centred on the proposed Conference, made 
postponement impracticable. _ et slots 


First Steps and their Results 

_ Happily, the first. week greatly improved the chances of 

success. The war debts arrangement for June 15 was a triumph 

of statesmanship in the most difficult circumstances. It did 
- not, of course, give a final settlement of the war debts problem. 
_ But it removed it as an impediment to the discussions of the 

Conference. And it did more than this. It gave'a welcome 
_ assurance that the President of the United States’ was con- 
_tinuing to support the Conference strongly and ardently 


desired its success. During the first week, too, the discussions — 


between the Central Bankers and Treasuries gave grounds for 
hope that the other great difficulty of the Conference, violent 
currency fluctuations, would be sufficiently removed to enable 


the Conference to proceed with its work without disturbance. 
Most unhappily this hope was disappointed. The Bankers © 


proposed an arrangement which was unacceptable to the 
American President, who is preoccupied in raising American 


prices, and who feared that any kind of stabilisation of the - 
dollar at the moment would interfere with this object. The © 


. ~_ yejection of these proposals was followed by the most violent 
* - fluctuations in the exchange between the dollar and the pound. 
ze This situation has dominated the whole work of the Confer- 
ence during the last fortnight. There are substantial differences 

of policy. The countries on gold—France, Italy, Germany, 


Holland, Switzerland, Belgium—are anxious toremain on gold — 


and to get stabilisation between these and other currencies, 
especially the pound. Great Britain is reluctant to tie herself 


; ' American position and partly because; like America, she desires 
______ to increase her prices, though to a lesser extent. As I speak, 
a _ however, a new effort is being made to find a way at least of 


‘reducing exchange fluctuations. If it succeeds, attempts to — 


find a more lasting solution will follow. ae 
i, _ The other work of the Conference has been seriously 
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_ Bracing. Ourselves to Meet the Crisis 


- have been doing—speculating on foreign exchanges. = 
ber, 1931, two months after the fall of the pound. The techni- — Se 


. Gilbert Murray, Madariaga, ‘Paul-Valéry, Einstem, Freud, and Rae 
- some other scholars. The theme of the first volume is A League 


- to look that way’. If the world is not what the scholars would 


to the gold currencies, partly because of the uncertainty of the ~ 
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impeded by this currency situation. For it is difficult to 
‘negotiate about tariffs, or to consider how to re-start foreign 
lending, if no one knows what is going to happen to curren= 
cies. There have, however, been some useful discussions, and 
some progress towards agreement as to the conditions of @ 
return to a gold standard, and as to the problem of certam 7 as 

over-produced commodities like wheat and sugar. 


~ This next week will be critical and may be decisive. The Sie 
crisis was bound to come. Every important conference has 


one—even those which succeed most completely in the end. * 
It would be idle to conceal the anxiety which is now being felt. = 
But it is the moment of crisis which evokes our recuperative == 
forces. These forces are now beginning to appear. A newand = 
‘more vigorous effort is now being made to overcome the cur- a 
_rency difficulties, and clear the way for progress with the! <5 
other tasks of the Conference. And the prospect seems tome 
certainly to have improved during the last day or two. Itisatime, on ee 
not for despair, but for more determined effort. Thoseofuswho 
are not Delegates may feel we can do little. Butwecanallhelp 
to keep the public temper right, patient, determined, free of = “= 3 


recrimination. And some people can helpbystopping whatthey = 
Open letters, dealing with public affairs, exchanged between 
scholars, have been found useful in many former times of crisis- a 
A new series of such letters has just been started, published by == 
the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation under the League of = = 
Nations. Two thin volumes contain letters interchanged betweem = 


of Minds (Allen. and. Unwin, 5s.);.and-in the second, Einstein 
and Freud discuss the problem Why War? (Allen and Unwin, 


4s. 6d.). The letters are well worth study by anyone who is 
interested in the relation: between: different nations; and they = 
are to be followed by other letters, presumably by scholars = = 
of nations and of sections of learning not yet included. But they pre 
reveal more about the scholars themselves than about the sub- 
jects with -which they deal. Professor Murray and Sefor 
Madariaga have a direct contact with public affairs. Professom§ 
Murray’s letter in particular is a vivid presentation of the worl 
outside: the world of scholarship. But it may be noted that 
although the-problems ‘discussed are political and economic,nG@ = 
political scientist or economist is included among the writers; = 
Einstein writes, not on physical science but on ‘war’, which is a co 
peculiar phenomenon involving a consideration of what philo~ = | 
-sophers call ‘values’: and Freud discusses instincts towards = 
violence, as if philosophers had not many times denied thatthe = = 
.- source of evil could explain the nature of evil. Different readers = 
will find different letters most valuable: but for.one reader at = 


least, Paul Valéry’s letter seems quite clearly the most import- 
ant. And yet he says—I confess that the spectacle of the = 
political world turns my stomach. No doubt I was notimtended = 


like it to be, perhaps that is not the fault of the world! Itis good 
to find that one scholar-repudiates the doctrine of Julien Benda, 
that the scholars should desert the world. Yet not one of the = 
letters so far published discusses the defects of the intellectuals = 
themselves. The letters are undoubtedly to be welcomed.Letus 
have more of them. But the real issue is not what the intellect- 
uals think of the world. If truth is not understood, perhaps the 


teachers are defective. 
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~ Slavery, 1833-1933 
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What Remains to Be Done 


By SIR JOHN HARRIS 


c HE eight talks on slavery have covered a period of 
more than two hundred years. They have depicted 
what is admittedly the greatest moral struggle in the 

. ee history of our country, astruggle which, as both Lady 
ge: Simon and Lord Cecil have shown, is still with us; for slavery 
if dies hard, 

§ The first talks indicated that during the most intensive 

- period of the traffic in slaves, there could hardly have been less 

___ than ten million persons involved; that the whole of these men, 

women, and children were held in bondage for purely selfish 

purposes, a bondage which led, and still leads where it obtains, 
to every form of ill-treat- 
ment and suffering. 


‘From whatever stand- 
‘ point we examine this 
=i struggle, we see the bene- 
__ ficent results which have 
accrued. But the move- 
2 ment begun by British 
tag abolitionists and emanci- 
_ pators was destined to 
spread freedom, happi- 
ness and prosperity 
throughout the world. 
The mere recital of the 
_ figures of emancipation 
is in itself a romance. In 
the first place, seven hun- 
dred thousand slaves were 
set free in the British 
colonies: From this initial 
step, the movementswept. . 
onwards, and in turn 
liberated nearly four 
~ - millionslaves in America. 
> Next in order of time 
came the liberation of 
over one million slaves in 
Brazil, Cuba. and 
~ Mauritius.- The - revela- 
tions made by David 
Livingstone and others in 
East Africa showed that 
the task ‘was far from 
accomplished even in 
Central Africa. The move- 
; ment begun by Wilber- 
: force and Buxton Jed then to the abolition of the Arab 
Pi slave trade in East Africa, Zanzibar, and Pemba. .The 
pee abolition speech of the Maharajah of Nepal in 1924: made 
; it clear that he had planned his emancipation move- 
ment on that of 100 years earlier. Thus, in 1926, fifty-seven 
thousand slaves were set free in the Himalayas. At the same 
| time, in Burma, Sir Harcourt Butler was showing great 
es, energy, and his officials no little sacrifice, even of life, in order 
, that eight thousand slaves should be set free. Coincident with 
this, the struggle which had been waged for so many years 
against domestic slavery in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone 
was brought to successful issue; and two hundred and fifteen 
ce thousand domestic slaves were set free in that territory. The 
--—__ sum total of these efforts has been to reduce the number of 
+ persons held as slaves from something in the neighbourhood 
Sat Tae ten million to five million today. 
__- © _-But mere figures are only part of the story. Who can measure 
the sum total of human misery and suffering which was 


__. abolished. And equally, the sum total of happiness conferred 


; so many millions of people by giving them personal 
d to the opportunities of “human liberty. 


ARS: 
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Where slavery survives today—shackled slaves in Liberia 
Photograph: Ewing Galloway 


| 
the slaves should be set free as and when they were prepared 
to assume the obvious responsibilities of a new status. 

Two outstanding experiments were made for dealing with 
freed slaves. These have great historical importance, and 
provide obvious lessons for present and future administrations. 
One of them has been a success, and the other a failure. Both 
the colony of Sierra Leone and the Republic of Liberia were 
originally secured as “Back to Africa’ homes for freed slaves. 
Territories adjacent to each other, both of them possess the 
same climatic and potential economic conditions. Both of them 
were largely occupied by the same tribes, both of them were 
founded about a hundred 
years ago. ; 

Sierra Leone today has 
its railways, its roads, and 
its motor transport, its 
schools, colleges, and hos- 
pitals; Liberia is without 
a single mile of railway, 
and without any decent 
roads. Not only is Sierra 
Leone equipped with 
sckools all over the Colony 
and Protectorate, but one 
ofits Colleges has reached 
such a high standard that 
it is linked with the Uni- 
versity of Durham. In 
Liberia there are only 
one or two extremely 
inefficient native schools. 
The trade volume and 
economic advance of 
Sierra Leone produces an 
annual revenue of over 
£800,000, whilst Liberia 
is bankrupt. Its actual 
revenue receipts are less 
-. than one-eighth. those of 
the smaller territory of 
Sierra Leone. Liberia, 
unlike. Sierra Leone, has 
no -hospitals and. no. 
medical service for the 
natives of the country. 
But, alas, this is by no 
means the whole story of 
Liberia. The fifteen thousand freed slaves and their descendants 
have unfortunately drifted. into a state of corruption. which in 
turn has led on to their enslaving the native people. In certain 
quarters, an attemptis being made to attribute these allegations 
toprejudice. But this will not doatall, fora very definite and con- 
clusive reason. As a result of charges made against Liberia, an 
international and impartial Commission was organised by the 
League of Nations, the membership of which included an ex- 
President of Liberia. That Commission reported. that the 
allegations which had been made against Liberia were sub- 
stantiated. When this report was before the Council of the 
League of Nations, one of the first questions put to the Govern- 
ment of Liberia was, ‘Do you, or do you not, accept the find- 
ings of this Commission?’ The Liberian Government could do 
no other than accept the findings,.and their representative 
formally did so. Thus the state of affairs in Liberia can no 
longer be attributed to prejudiced. persons. 


I began this parallel by saying that in all essentials, the two 
experiments were identical, that is, climate, population, 
economic possibilities, and so forth. There was one difference 
and only one—namely, the Sierra Leone experiment was 
based upon co-operation between white and coloured, to which 
each section has contributed the special qualifications of the races 
in the working out of the plan. The Liberians havealways refused 
white assistance in the effective machinery of governmeat. 


‘Stand at the bottom of Water Street, Liverpool, and watch the huge lorries . P OI 
sacks of rubber, bags of cocoa by the thousand, hogsheads of oil, and baskets of kernels—the whole of which has been produced by the black 
and brown hands of those who were once a slavery-ridden people’ 


Neither the Abolitionists nor the emancipators nor their 
successors ever advanced ‘the absurd contention that emanci- 
pation would be carried through without great difficulty,’ or 
that there would not be failures in certain directions. At 
the same time, no impartial person can examine slave terri- 
tories and peoples who were formerly afflicted’ with the 
blight of slavery, without a sense of astonishment that so much 
progress has been made in so short a time. Think of the success 
of West Africa, pouring out into the markets of: civilisation 
under free labour systems enormous supplies of cocoa; of 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria, shipping huge quantities of veget- 
able oils, scented woods, kernels, fibres,.gums. If you would 
realise something of what this means, stand at the bottom of 
Water Street, Liverpool, and watch the huge lorries. passing 
in a never-ending stream from the docks, heavily laden with 
gigantic mahogany timbers, bales of cotton, sacks of rubber, 
bags of cocoa by the thousand, hogsheads of oil, and baskets 
of kernels—the whole of which has been: produced by the 
sat and brown hands of those who were once aslavery-ridden: 
people. 

Mr. James has told us something of the progress of the West 
Indies, but the same features have emerged’on a larger scale 
in the Southern States of America. The slave population of 
America has been put at 4,000,000 persons in 18€0. Today-the 
negro population of the U.S.A. is about. 12,000,000. The 
Negro population of this area possessed at the time of their 
liberation only two hundred thousand dollars; they -now 
possess two thousand million dollars. They operated twenty, 
thousand farms;-today-they operate one. million farms. They 
conducted two thousand businesses; today they are conducting 
sixty thousand, some of them covering several American States. 

Acgreat deal of credit was taken by the defenders of slavery 
that at least the children of the slaves were educated; alas, in 


1866 ninety per cent. of the Negro population of the Southern ” 


States of America was illiterate. Today, under freedom, less 


- disposal. It involves always. and everywhere the same kind of. ~ 


. various titles it masquerades today. Forced labour insometer- 


~. akin to slave owning is contract labour, under which control of ~ 
_ the person has-been secured either by fraud or force. 1 have 


40 heavily laden with gigantic mahogany timbers, bales of cotton, ~ 


Photograph: E. Chambré Hardman, Liverpool 


than 20 per cent. are illiterate, and whereas only one hundred 
thousand children were then at school, there are today more 
than two million in the schools. ; “4 

Now let us ask ourselves whether we are worthy and willing: 
to follow the trail which was blazed for.us by that splendid 
band of men who led the movement through’ last century. If 
so, whither will that trail lead us? ~ =) 9: 9s 55 

The first Objective must quite obviously-be the total abo-, 
lition of slavery in all its forms, and to this nearly fifty nations’ 
have now been committed-by treaty; The task will be a gigantic: 
one. In some ways, world abolition will be-more difficult than. 
British abolition. In actual numbers we know there must be. 
more than five million slaves, but the systems under which they: 
are ‘kept in bondage are'so varied, and involve not only. 
economic but social and. religious customs, which are held: 
With ‘great tenacity*by the people concerned. But there is one 2 
thing:about slavery. we must never forget. Slavery is a very, — 
ugly thing, and: it involves very ugly things. Although the — 
systems may, be different, in all essentials the ownership of a. 
human being means the same things. It means today raids, it. 
means breeding slaves for the market, it means- agencies for. 
the selling of the slaves, and in some places markets for their: 


cruelties in order to retain possession. = BES 
- But the task of the suppression of slavery is much wider than aes 
the abolition of a system of property ownership under the = 


a 


ritories is but another form of slave owning. Again, closely Ba 


seen persons on plantations in certain colonies held under 
what they believed to bea legal contract, but which was 
nothing but a torn sheet of newspaper—the illiterate workers 
thought they had in fact got a document protecting their 
(Continued on page 29) ; 
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a Two of eight ere by John Tnnshine on the walls of the simrdnt at ‘Shell: Mex Bolsa: The pandls are of tee phy wood treated 
| ; with Gesso from. 4 to'4 inches thick; the oil paint is: applied flat,.and then sand-papered to give the required surface. The panels 
represent the evolution of transport, before and after the invention of the internal combustion engine 
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es into a force we all. 


NIT ONE, as a eal noe! was to be a small 
|| group of painters and: sculptors each of whom ‘was 
making an individual contribution to contemporary 
art and yet all of whom shared together certain quali- ~ 
“ties which seemed to ‘unite them. Exactly what these qualities - 
are was not easy to define, but they were sufficiently - 
perceptible among the contributors:to an exhibition described 
as Recent Tendencies in British Painting which was held in 
Arthur Tooth’s Galleries in October, 1931. It was upon the 
effect of this exhibition that the idea was based. For the first» 
time it was possible to see, collected together, the pictures of 
artists who had been working out, apart, ideas which, either by 
conception or the idiom of their expression, or often because 
of both: qualities, were eee from the main trend of 
contemporary ; : 
English art. For 
the first time, and ~ 
at once, it was clear 
. that, however 
diverse in. their 
ways and means, ~’ 
the majority of 
these artists were 
somehow allied in | 
purpose. This was 
the first argument ~ 
in- forming. a 
group; others 
naturally followed. 
It was felt that by 
uniting ‘individual ~ 
artists all of whom - 
_were, working 
under certain. 
- difficulties, - many. . 
rather~ discour- « f 
aged,’ and ~ ‘some 
actually © perse- 
cuted in petty 
ways, we should 
be putting - “new 
life. and impetus 


believed -in—the Sear eg sone Cases eee 
true contemporary Mears 

expression—as it éritted 3 in  Baiaad 1 ‘While the oipeitna 
of the group was still undecided, a conversation ‘with 


Mr. Wells Coates determined ° its ’ character. | _ Mr. Coates 
~~ was then forming his architectural research group at the 
invitation of the secretariat “of. the: International Con-" 


gress of Modern Architecture, representing nineteen national 


groups, but not, up: till then, including” Great Britain. Te 
seemed obvious that the interests we’ all” ‘had ‘in “mind 
‘should somehow fuse, and the whole. project was redis-- 
cussed from the point of view of including. architecture and, 
possibly, certain applied arts. The last ‘idea, however, ‘was 
considered impractical, and eventually the present group _ “of 


architects, sculptors and painters was formed »tepresenting, as 
far as possible, together what we. recognised. as the- -contem- 


described the ‘peculiar character of the s society, sepeiines thes 
ideas of individuality and unity, was Unit One. 


‘ 


| ae ee ee 


We have invited Mr. Nash to explain the nature ‘and fovast oy Unit it One, the. group oe architects, sealpiors ahd Painters 
ae whose formation was recently announced 


br Edward Wadsworth ar 


_ spirit’. It is the adven the ch, the pursuit in m 
porary spirit, and bound by common sympathies and interests. ture, the research, the pursuit in ; 


After many doubts it was agreed that the name. which best action; so they are the: impulse: of modern art. Bu 7 


eo __ objects for the mind and hand of the artist. Firs 


Since the announcement nea its Sermesnn ‘ead establishment 
- at the Mayor Gallery in Cork Street, the Unit has been the 
- subject of considerable curiosity. Its claim to represent the < art 
* of today has rather naturally forced the questions—What isthe 
art of today? What do you mean by the contemporary. ae 
‘Those are not questions I will meet by attempting a Began ae 
definition. They are better approached obliquely. =. = | 
During the last twenty-five years Europe has been the 
scene of extraordinary activities in the arts. The. centre of 
‘these forces has been’ Paris, which, like a magnet, . has draw 
genius from almost all parts of the world. A succession of 
more or less violent revolutions in thought and ‘expression 
has continued up to. the_present day. Cézanne, Cubism, — 
-_Dadaisme, Purisme,, Surrealism, have in turn astonished and — 
% inspired. England, 
-. in. spite. of | her ~ = 
habitual aloofness, aia er 
- contributed asmall 
‘revolt of her own” 
- in 1913; the half 
_ remembered, ‘Vor- 
~ ticist” ‘movement, 
A ‘organised by, 
Wyndham. Lewis. 
This, however, _ 
was chiefly literary. gt 
in inspiration, n not se 
~ excluding many Of a 
the ‘Cubist’ paint- 
ings. Theimmense _ 
intervention of ee 
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_of the ties or: on = 
“spirit of Vorticism 


+ eihibition “of Th: 
«dependent “Artists. 
held in’ 1919 
“showed | a marked ~ 
“reaction to natur= 
; -> .alism “and im- 
pressionism; there was ae a Seat deal of | important falk eg 
about thé modern Constables and Cromes and ‘a revival of the © a, 
English tradition’. By 1923 the doctrine of technical pre- =: 
occupation, or the pursuit of a ‘as such’, had § 2 
nearly complete dominion.» © - ahi te bid Be 
But during the last five years a very definite change a Meee 
taken place. The ingenious and agreeable exercises 
formalised ery = ‘Post-Cézannism’ sand: ‘Derainism 


From the calle of ek Michael Sadler Se 


hold our attention. A’ desire to find again some ai ce ne 8 
ture in art seems more ‘and more it to our ‘sculp 
painters : and, ,now, to our architects. ive seems to suggest, 
well as any explanation, the ‘meaning _ of. ‘the contemporary 


oe 


life, and, as these are evident in other activities of 
is not vaguely:directed: It seems today. to-have 
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Examples of the work of members of Unit One in architecture, sculpture and painting 


Isometric drawing for Lawn Road Flats, Hampstead, N.W.3; by Wells Coates 


~ ~ 
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“Composition; y Henry Moore, 1933—carving in’ walnut wood — 
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artists the essential. opportunities for expanding the s 


| God and the World Through Christian Eyes—X1L 


. in We Imita te (Christ po ‘ oe : | be 


T seems to me that there is a real danger at present 
of allowing the Christian religion to degenerate into 
mere sentimentalism. No doubt in the past it has been 
aii.the other way round. Christianity has been too often 
presented in a remote, academic kind of way, in terms 
of theological propositions which need quite an elabo- 
rate education before anybody can understand them. And, of 
course, that has alienated the plain man and made it seem 


- that the religion of Christ is a matter only for specialists and | 


clergymen. Nothing could be further from the Gospels. Christ 


‘spoke in the language of the people, and the common people 


heard Him gladly. But did He ever ‘talk down’ to an audience? 


_ Did He ever appeal merely to feelings? I don’t think it is 


possible to exaggerate the strength of the sheer intellectual 


_ effort which lies behind His popular preaching. He made 


tremendous demands of His audiences. They had to meet 
Him on their highest level—indeed on a level higher than 
they had yet reached. His whole method of preaching and 
teaching was designed to shake up the minds of His listeners, 
to set them asking questions and make them think. Something 


~ has gone very wrong with Christianity if it isn’t making people 


alert in mind. Loving God is not something automatic. Nor 
is it chiefly concerned with our feelings. It involves a long 
process of education, in which we are gradually learning to 
understand more and more of God’s truth, as well as growing 


~ nucleus of a new. school; at least it represents a sincere effort - 


-_ and John Armstrong. 


. By the Rev. F. R. BARRY — 


- of a Christian ‘to follow the example of our Saviour Christ 
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v “ ~ eae = ~ Sirs Say 
offer seemingly endless explo: 
of a national art. ‘The one offers the all-important exercise of _ 
the structural purpose so deplorably neglected in our history, 
the other the release of our imaginative powers so often dis-> _ 
couraged or perverted. In Unit One we have perhaps the: 
Ne 


and a united research. (eee 


The following artists compose the Unit: Architects—Wells- < 


- Coates, Colin Lucas; Seulptors—Henry Moore, Barbara 
- Hepworth; Painters—Edward Wadsworth, Ben Nicholson, = 


Paul Nash, Frances Hodgkins, Edward Burra, ‘John Bigge 
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understand mystical religion, and theology leaves most of us | 
bewildered. What we can appreciate when we see it is what 
we call ‘living the life’, And, of course, we can claim the 
highest authority for the saying, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them’. So we think chiefly about Jesus Christ as the Great. 
Example in living. Obviously that is all to the good; and the 
strength of English Christianity has been this clear recognition 
that faithful discipleship is what matters most, and that what _ 

it means to be a Christian is to live in a certain kind of way. 
It is true that Christ zs the Great Example. The Anglican: — 
Prayer Book says in the Baptismservice thatit is the profession 


and to be made like unto Him’. ‘Leaving us an example’, 
wrote St. Peter, ‘that we should follow in His steps’. Itisin 
the authentic tradition; and if the Church ever forgets this, == 
and loses touch with Nazareth and Jerusalem, it is drifting 
away from Christianity. One of the.best.things aboutmodern> 
religion is that people are. turning back again from theories = 
‘about Jesus Christ to a fresh study of Jesus Christ Himself; 
‘and, thanks to the researches of scholarship and the labours 
of the despised theologian, the man in the street inourgemera= 
_tion can know more about the Christ of the Gospels than has 
been possible for many centuries. He can stand nearertothe 
Great Example than Christians could even a hundred years 
- ago. C5 ey Eage 
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A Son of His own Time and People. | 
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Christ as an Example in Living. © ~~ 


_ Can we imitate Jesus Christ? And so, while some of the things . cations of modern politics or the discoveries of natural science; , - ee 53 
_ Jam going to say may perhaps seem unfamiliar to some of you, . He was talking to His own audience against the background 


~ 5 there will be no need for us to become involved in abstract . its own world. It would hardly be necessary to labour t 

Seeeey 7, Poeorics or-speculations.-) point were it not that so-many of our contemporaries find init 

_-—— Englishmen are congenitally*suspicious of any interpreta- | a new source of difficulty. For when once it is recognised that 
eg ; aay Sa OS a 


___ tion of Christianity which is not concerned with practical life.  Christ’s life was conditioned by historical circumstances, 
When they speak about ‘real’ Christianity what they mean isa those circumstances so unlike ours, they ask ‘How, then 
_ ‘~~ Christianity whose chief emphasis falls on conduct. We don’t He be our example?” He lived in the oriental fashio1 
\ a | ete Ye eee Cag, ama <p age tins 
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simple society of peasant-farmers who knew nothing of the 
--___ vast processes of modern industrial democracies or the moral 
difficulties which they involve for us; He was even without 
___ direct experience of marriage and parenthood and the torturing 
problems which they lay on the conscience of the modern 
man. How then can we find in the life of Christ an:example to 
guide us, a pattern to imitate, in the moral perplexities of our 

own time? : 
This is not a question that we can discuss lightly. Because 
what it really raises is the whole issue about Christianity 
- asa faith founded upon historical facts.. How can a person 
> who lived in the world at a given period in past history 
a“: claim to be sovereign over all history and the leader, example, 
and saviour of mankind at all times and in all places? In other 
words, is it really possible to base your religion on a historical 
person and also to claim for him ‘finality’—to assert that in 
os that historical person is a final revelation of truth and a per- 
: manently valid manifestation of the way in which sons and 
daughters of God should live? It would take far more time than 
I have to deal properly with that problem, and it is not quite 
the subject assigned to me. But it bears so closely on what we 
are discussing that I must say just something about it. If 
Christianity is true at all, ‘if it is true that God does reveal 
Himself in the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ—if, in other 
Tes words, there has been an ‘incarnation’ of God in human life— 
then it must have been through a particular person who lived 
at one particular time; and that person must have been real, 
limited as all real people are by circumstances and environ- 
ment. Otherwise it would not be an incarnation, it would be 
like the pagan legends of the temporary appearance of a god 
walking about disguised as a man. Jesus was a real human 
person, not a temporary disguise worn by God. If that is not 

- true, Christianity is all nonsense. 


What does ‘Imitating Christ?’ Mean? 


But if we are going to accept that, then, as we have seen, we 
must take the consequences. It means that for nearly all 
modern Christians a /iteral ‘imitation of Christ’ is an obvious 
impossibility. It would mean, to begin with, speaking Aramaic; 
and leading the life of a wandeting preacher, and detaching 
ourselves from all those ties and claims which are, for most of 
His modern disciples, the concrete material of Christian living. 
There are, of course, special vocations; and those disciples who 
find themselves called to monastic life in religious communi- 

- _ ties or to following the life of a Sadhu as itinerant evangelists 
in the East come near to sharing His actual manner of life. 
But if that is the only legitimate way of following the example 
of Christ then the position is indeed’ desperate; and Thomas 
4 Kempis’ book The Imitation of Christ fails to appeal to a great 
many Christians precisely because it presupposes that disciple- 
ship means life in a religious community. That cannot be true 
for ninety-nine per cent. of us, and even so we could not 
detach ourselves from the civilisation in which we are now 
living and transport ourselves back to the first century. A 
literal imitatio Christi is therefore something that cannot be 
done. Even if it were physically possible, would it really have 
any moral value? It would be a dead, mechanical imitation like 
the production of factory-made models. It would lack Christ’s 
touch of creative craftsmanship. Christians can’t be ‘turned 
out’ like Ford cars: they are made out of living personality by 
the transforming spirit of the living Christ. The Christian life 
does not mean ‘copying’ Jesus, or trying to do the actual things 
which He did; but being reborn into His Spirit, and bringing 
motive and action to the test of His thought and character in 
our own totally different circumstances. 


_-___ For the circumstances we are not responsible—at least, not 
~ directly and individually. Nobody is free altogether to choose 
__~ the environment and circumstances which condition his life 
and set him his task. We cannot, for instance, choose our 
parents; we cannot choose to be born into a world in which 
‘there are no economic crises; we cannot choose sickness or 
health or long life or premature death. But what matters about 
“us, in the long run,is not the things which (as we say) happen 
to us, but the spirit in which we encounter them. We may say, 
_ I think, that the same is true about Christ. The circumstances 
of His earthly life were not, after all, of His choosing; what 
__ was His own was the perfect loyalty of His consecration to the 
_ Father’s- Will, the quality of spirit and character in which He 
encountered the things that happened to Him. The Cruci- 
_ fixion was not of His choosing; it is not the fact of His physical 
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death by which the world -has been and is redeemed, but the 
perfect spirit in which He accepted it, turning defeat into moral 


triumph by the fulfilment of His self-dedication. 


It is something than which there can be nothing better. It 
is final. There can be no greater love, no more complete 
revelation of Goodness. It was in that act that His life was 
consummated and the Spirit which'inspired His every action 
came to its crowning and perfected expression. Hence it is that 
Christian experience has always seen that to follow Christ’s 
example involves taking the way of the Cross. But that ob- 
viously does not mean that all true Christians must be cruci- 
fied. It may take one man to a martyr’s death, another to spend 
his days in a laboratory in a job that is outwardly secure and 
comfortable, another to be Viceroy of India, another to run- 
ning a home and bringing up children; one to be a curate in a 
slum parish, one to make music, one to explore continents. A 


~ man’s vocation is defined by circumstances; what matters is 


his self-dedication to it and his fidelity to the Will of God in 
the actual tasks which life sets him. The outward form of Our 
Lord’s life and death was determined by His own special 
vocation to be the Messiah of His people—the Mediator of 
God’s Will to men and the inaugurator of the Kingdom of 
God. It was essentially a religious vocation. It was not His task 
to be concerned with God’s revelation of truth through 
philosophy or natural science; it was not His task to set before 
men schemes of social‘ or economic reform, or to be a doctor 
or an engineer or a statesman or a merchant or a scientist. 
These are all true ways of serving God’s Kingdom, but His 
vocation did not lie in:any of them. His mission was uniquely 
His own: to reveal God’s holiness and love in perfect obedi- 
ence and consecration; to reveal the true meaning of human 
life in love, sacrifice and self-offermg. Therefore Christ is the 
perfect pattern, not in the sense that His life exhibits all and 
every possible sort of Goodness—for example, that of a good 
engineer—but in the sense that in Him is manifest the inner- 
most goodness of character itself. His disciples have then their 
own tasks and callings; He followed His own lonely mission; 
but in His words and deeds is a spirit which is to inspire all 
men’s activities whatever their vocations may be, in whatever 
situations they are. 


Christ’s Spirit can be Manifested under all Conditions 


Thus the imitation of Christ will mean doing very different 
things from those in which He, Himself, was occupied. It will 
mean facing problems and difficulties which He never pre- 
dicted nor foresaw. But there is no conceivable situation in 
our own century or in any other. which cannot be redeemed 
by love and sacrifice, and in which the authentic Spirit of 
Jesus Christ may not ‘be victoriously: manifested. “The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
kindness, honour, courtesy, self-control; against such there is 
no law’. That was one of St. Paul’s ways of putting it. Or 
again, the great hymn in praise of love in 1 Cor. XIII is a 
picture of what human nature looks like when the Spirit of 
Christ takes possession of it. 


To say that leads us to something very important. Nobody can 
imitate Christ in the sense in which you can reproducea model 
or a child can copy asentenceinacopy-book. To say ‘lintend to 
be as good as He was’ is either blasphemous or idiotic: and it 
is the opposite of the Christian attitude because it makes me 
the centre of the picture, and my own wayward and selfish will 
responsible for my own regeneration. We know in experience 
how absurd that is. Growth in character does not come that 
way. It comes—like all other kinds of growth—by appropriat- 
ing energies from without and submitting ourselves to life- 
giving influences. Christianity starts from God, not from our- 
selves. We cannot make ourselves like Jesus Christ, but we 
can ‘be made like unto Him’, .as the Spirit of God in Christ 
takes hold of us—if we are willing humbly to go to school with 
Him, to bring our lives to,the test of His standards, and submit 
ourselves to His influence. . 


Messrs. Batsford have reissued in cheaper form three of their 
attractive volumes dealing with English country life. Two of 
these are by Ernest C. ‘Pullbrook, The English Countryside, 


(10s. 6d.) and English Country Life and Work (12s. 6d.); the 


third is Gertrude Jekyll’s Old English Household Life (12s. 6d.). 
The two latter of these books are particularly well illustrated 
with photographs of rural crafts, customs, and types. 
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Pioneers of a Humaner World--V 


OBERT OWEN, you may remember, had a great part 

in the early campaign against the cruel treatment of fac- 

tory children. Lord Shaftesbury fought many crusades, 

but this is the one which will always be remembered as 
specially Ais. cannot find out that he and Robert Owen ever 
met—if they had it would have been a curious and rather ner- 
yous moment for an onlooker. Hardly ever can two men have 
been more unlike in all except their common reverence for life. 
Owen, stocky and plain, self-educated and bumptious: Shaftes- 
bury, tall, narrow, extremely handsome, with all the traditions 
of aristocracy evident in his speech and 
thought, and with such a correctness in 
his aspect that every separate lock of his 
hair. was said to curl because it had a 
reason for so doing and knew it to be 
the right course of conduct. Owen, with 
an undiscriminating friendliness, con- 
vinced that everyone was as pleased to 
see him as he them: Shaftesbury, mort- 
ally conscious of imagined inferiorities, 
with a genius for feeling out of it. Owen, 
with a duck’s back for shedding the 
memory of defeats; Shaftesbury, damped 
by thoughts and fears of failure. Owen, 
sure that human nature needed nothing 
but right education and right environ- 
ment for a speedy democratic millen- 
nium; Shaftesbury, to whom the very 
bases of democracy were a denial of 
the corruption of human nature un- 
saved by divine grace, for whom Social- 
ism and Chartism—the logical fruits of 
Owen’s teaching—were the two great 
demons stalking through the land. Per- 
haps we ought to account them alike in 
being both something of bores. But even 
here, Owen never seems to have known 
that he was one—while Shaftesbury 
grasped the fact that people will cede 
to boredom what they won’t ‘yield to 
justice or mercy. So he went on and on 
with his speeches, though he longed 
to say ‘Gentlemen and Ladies, the mix- 
ture as before’-—and though he could 
hardly bear to speak after hearing Lord 
Penrhyn say before a meeting; ‘What! 
Are we to have no new speakers, only 
the old ones?’ 

To the men themselves the most 
marked contrast of all would have been 
in their attitude to religion; Owen pro- 
fessing a vague deism, with a passion 
for toleration and freedom of thought; 
Shaftesbury, whose motive power ~ all 
his life long’ was an intense personal 
piety, combined with ideas of doctrine 
which would -seem to many. people now 
narrow and. naive. This religious. out- 
look of Lord Shaftesbury’s was a direct 
inheritance from his childhood. As a 
little boy he was very unhappy. His 
parents were severe when present and 
neglectful when absent. No one cared 
about little Antony Ashley-Cooper, as 
he then was, but the old housekeeper, Maria Millis. When he 
was only seven he was sent away from her to school—a bad, 
wicked; filthy place of cruelty and starvation of which the 
memory made him shudder all his life long. And very soon 
after the kind Maria died, leaving him her gold watch, which 
he wore all his life, and the memory of her fervent religious 
teaching. She was, he said, the best friend of his life. The next 
five years would have been a little less wretched if he could have 
had her tenderness in his dreaded holidays. 


Seer erennitneneed can 


Politician and Philanthropist 


Harrow, to which he went at twelve, was a far happier place. 
It was here that at fourteen he consciously vowed his life to the 
poor, in a moment of horror. He saw a group of drunken bearers 
staggering down the street with a pauper’s coffin, till they 
actually let it drop. This disrespect to poverty shocked him into 
a determination which had more effect than most such boyish 
resolutions. Nothing came of it for some years. Lord Shaftes- 
bury—he was actually then Lord Ashley, but it is simpler to 


~— Lord Shaftesbury . 


By MARGERY FRY 


‘A slight sketch of a Truly Noble subject-—a 
caricature by ‘H. B.—John Doyle—in 1842 
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keep here to the name by which he became famous—took hi$ 
degree at Oxford and went into Parliament for a family seat in 
the ordinary course of a young aristocrat’s life at that time. Hig 
politics, like those of his family, were always Conservative, > 
though Lord: Melbourne, in his joking way, described him to 
the young Queen as ‘the greatest Jacobin in het Kingdom’: 
Twice in his early Parliamentary life he held small offices: he 
says that he was very ambitious, and all his inheritance and 
traditions marked out the great game of party politics as his 
sphere, with its alternations. of office and opposition. But 

; Shaftesbury soon saw that the kind of 
politics he was vowed to were not going 
to be. popular. with either party. He 


stuck throughout his life to his resolu- ‘4 
tion not to accept any office that would q 
not leave him absolutely free to carry on 4 


his battle for the bottom dogs. » : 


Where Shaftesbury was 
Appreciated . 


His wife supported him ‘in his plans, 
but he was for long years a lonely, de- 
pressed, discouraged fighter, desperately 
overworked and conscious of unpopu- 
larity. ‘This Lord’, said one paper, 
‘must expect if he goes about telling 
everyone the plain truth, to become 
odious’. I think he enjoyed the popu-= 
larity of his later life. He liked stoopi 
with gentle dignity from the eminence 
which other people at least were con- 
scious of. There was an occasion which fe 
evidently gave him pleasure when the 
costermongers of London—for whom 
he had done a great deal, particularly 
in arranging a scheme for them to be 
able to buy their donkeys and barrows 
—presented him with a little ass. It = 
was led all beribboned up the Mission = 
Hall where Lord Shaftesbury was pre- . 
siding, and the old man left his seat and 
stood with his arm round the donkey’s 
neck and said that he hoped when. he 
passed away it could be said that like 5 
the poor donkey he had done his duty : 
with patience and resignation, and then 
as the little beast was led off; he hoped 
that the reporters would say the donkey’s 
place was taken by Lord Shaftesbury. 

There was another East End meet- 
ing which gave him great satisfaction, 
when forty notorious thieves wrote him 
a round-robin of invitation,. and wel- 
comed him in a room to which no one 
except Lord Shaftesbury and a mission- 
ary was allowed until their disreputability 
was vouched for.. The meeting opened 
with ‘devotional exercises’, and went on 
to a.division, at Lord Shaftesbury’s 
request, into burglars and serious crimi- 
nals to the right, those who lived by 
minor offences. to the left. A good deal 
: of free discussion went on, one burglar 
pointing out that prayers, though very good, would not fill 
an empty stomach. Lord Shaftesbury, who was at that time 
deep in emigration schemes, was actually able to help many of 
them toa fresh start in life, —~ aK 8 ee 

But a coster’s donkey and an invitation from forty thieves, . 
even a funeral in Westminster Abbey, are insubstantial rewards = 
for a life of endless work. And the misunderstanding and con; 
tempt of his own class cost Shaftesbury—an over-sensitive man 
—more even than the work. After one debate in the. House he ~ 
says, ‘They fired at me without mercy, and left me, like a pot ‘ 
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trait of Saint Sebastian, shot through and through with : 
arrows’. -- - ee ¥ 4 eae 
It is only by following it step by step that one can realise the 
infinite discouragements of getting social reforms embo <iao 

laws. Again and again Bills were fought through the Commons, _ 
either to be turned down by the House of Lords, or to be | 
mutilated and weakened as to be almost useless as Acts. Ofte 

when laws had been made, they proved too weak for their pur- 
pose, were disregarded or got round, and the agitation had all 
to be begun again. Page <. 
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was affectionate 
and satisfying, but 
“his much - loved 


"fight had often to} 


‘hé was saddened 


_... What; you.will . 


- succeeded, in the 
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» His family life - 


wife, and two of = 
his sons and two = 
of his daughters © 
died before him. | 
So the political: | 


becarriedonwhen | 


and worried by his 
private affairs. 


ask, were the 
actual gains of 
Lord _ Shaftes- 
bury’s life? Out- 
side his  Parlia- 
mentary work he 


course of his long 
life, in founding 
or helping to 
found an extra- 
ordinary number 
of ‘societies of a 
religious, or partly 
religious, partly 
philanthropic 
kind. Many -of 
these. are still 
working. Their aim, in the nature of things, can never be either 


Shaftesbury with the donkey given him by 
the costers 
By courtesy of the Shaftesbury Society 


~ assessed or achieved. 


All his life long Lord Shaftesbury was one of. the leaders of 
the evangelical churchmen, Church matters, and particularly 
controversy between High and Low Church, took much of his 
time and his earnest thought. In ordinary Parliamentary busi- 
ness too, and especially in foreign affairs, he often found himself 
rather painfully opposed to the popular view. He could never 
accept the politician’s. habit of persuading- himself that con- 
venience and rightness are identical. But all these activities are, 
for our generation, thrown into the shadow by his social work. 


Untiring Work for the Poor 

_. There was his campaign for housing, in which he was one 
of the very first agitators. He got an open-air méeting of 
influential people—‘noblemen, ministers, representatives of the 
Press and others,’ as his biographer quaintly says—in a slum 
near Drury Lane, and made them look at fourteen wretched 
houses in which one thousand people somehow found shelter. 


Then there was his work as Chairman of the Board of Health— 


an unpaid, thankless post. All one hot summer when cholera 


was raging in the London slums and everyone who could had * 


gone away to avoid it, Lord Shaftesbury kept at it, working 
night and day. There was his life-long work as Chairman on the 
“Lunacy Commission striving for the better treatment of lunatics, 
Most of all he is remembered by what he did to help the 
tribes of ragged children who swarmed about the streets of 
London, and for the women and children working in field or 
factory. There are some people now who doubt the wisdom of 
making differences in the law between conditions under which 
men and women may be employed. But I don’t think anyone 
can doubt that the State must protect its children from merciless 
exploitation. 

. The first evil of all to be checked by law was the ‘apprenticing’ 
—practically the selling into slavery—of the Poor Law children. 
Then came a measure which gave a little protection to the 
children in cotton mills. It was after this that Lord Shaftesbury 
“was induced to come forward to lead the movement. 

The little cotton-piecers who followed the movements of 
the machines, had to trot some twenty miles in the course of 
their day’s work, besides often a long walk to and from the 
will. Many of the mill children were deformed; their limbs grew 
twisted and misshapen with the work. In 1838 Lord 
Shaftesbury, visiting Bradford, asked to see the workers who 


“were Pe hae thus at a factory he visited: in a short time more 


than eighty were gathered. ‘They stood or squatted before me 
in the shapes of the letters of the alphabet’, he wrote. The 
children went to the mills as mere babies. We actually hear of a 
baby of three and a half employed to pick up the fluff under the 
machinery. Accidents were terribly common with ill-fenced 
machines. These mites had barely time to sleep. A squeamish 


correspondent begged Shaftesbury to get legislation against 


the sounding of a horn to call them to work, he found it ‘very 
disagreeable to have attention drawn to the hardships of the 
children’ at four’ or five in the morning. Their hours were 
anything up to seventeen or eighteen a day. 


_ It was not in factories only that children were treated worse 


than slaves. Shaftesbury describes his visit to a brick field. 


He saw in the distance what he thought were pillars of clay 


> 
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left to measure the depths to which the soil had been dug out. 
On nearer view, he saw that they were little children, nearly 
naked, tottering under the weights of clay they carried, 
smothered from head to food in mud. On their heads or their 
shoulders they carried it, and little girls hugged masses of 
wet clay to their bodies to carry it to the kilns. In and out 
from the fearful heat of the kilns into the raw dampness outside 
they. went with only a few rags about them. 

al mines had their share in the martyrdom of the children. 
Some children began to work underground at four or-five; 
most of the colliery workers began before they were nine. 
Their first work was as trappers, sitting in a little hole of the 
rock to open and shut a door every time a coal truck passed. 
They sat in the silence amongst rats and mice and beetles, 
alone but for the occasional passing of older. workers. Sleeping 


_was punished with the strap. Only on Sundays did they see 


the sunshine. When they were older they carried heavy weights 
of coal. Children -of -six-‘or seven climbed’ steps as many as 
would take you fourteen times up St. Paul’s in a day, with half 
a hundred weight of coal on their backs. Or they dragged 
the trucks along the low passages, on Hands and knees, boys 
and girls alike, by a girdle and chain. Some boys worked 
eighteen to twenty hours at a stretch. There were even: times 


* when children. had to work double shifts, staying thirty-six 


hours at a time down the mine. Even the working of the 
machinery for winding the cages: was entrusted. to them. A 


- child of nine distracted from its job by the sight of a mouse was 


responsible for the death of three other boys by his neglect. 
But of all the martyrs of that cruel time the little chimney 


, Sweeps are most-to be pitied. We read of a child of four sold bya 


beggar woman for £8. This was a large price for a'boy, but the 
smaller the better the price—some of the chimney flues up which 
the mites had-to climb were only 9 inches by 14 inches, and a 


_ larger boy could not sweep them. Little girls were used as well 


as- boys. and horrible cruelty was used to make them ply their 
terrifying trade. The children were rarely, if ever, washed; 
they slept among the soot on and under their wet and dirty 
sacks. They got a special kind of cancer. Fatal accidents 
were not uncommon when the children. were suffocated 
or. burnt to death. And all this sometimes for sheer un- 
willingness to change a bad custom, sometimes to spare 
the few shillings expense which the alteration of the chim- 
neys to fit them for the use of brushes would have cost. 


Cartoon by Cruikshank satirising the interest taken by Shaftesbury 
and his friends in education 
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Almost more horrifying than this ghastly tale of the children’s 
suffering is the story of the indifference of Parliament, and 
indeed of the public at large, even. when they knew the facts. 
Government after Government tried to shuffle out of legislation. 
Peers mocked in the House of Lords at Lord Shaftesbury’s 
‘pitiful cant of pseudo-philanthropy’, employers protested 
that their profits would diminish to nothing, and that foreign 
competition would capture their trade, if the children’s work 
were reduced to a paltry ten hours a day, and if urchins under 
ten were exempted from toil. These rather meagre concessions 
Shaftesbury at last wrung from Parliament. And he saw the 
absolute abolition of the scandal of the chimney climbing boys. 
He died nearly fifty years ago. Has England in the meantime 
accomplished his work? I dare not say it when I remember that 
here in London 30,000 people are still living from five to eleven 
in aroom, and that only last year evidence was given in Parliament 
that children of fourteen may still be found in this country 
who are working eighty, ninety or a hundred hours a week. 
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Balance and Control in Money Matters 


A Discussion between Commander STEPHEN KING-HALE and N.-F. HALL 


that I want to touch on in this last talk. But first of all, 

I see we have an opportunity of participating in the 

World Economic Conference. I am referring to the reso- 
lution put forward by the British Government in which they 
stated that public opinion must be educated in the real meaning 
of the phrase ‘balance of trade’ and must be made to understand 
that it is difficult for a creditor country to have a favourable 
balance of trade. 


N. F.HALtt: I should put it stronger than that. I should say 
impossible, if it is going to remain a creditor country. 

S. K.-H.: I’m not gomg to let you start having an argument 
with the British Government, but I do think it would be useful 
to explain .exactly why a-creditor country cannot have what is 
called a favourable balance of trade. 

N. F. H.: We may be going a bit fast. There is a good deal of 
confusion between what is called the balance of trade and the 
balance of payments. The balance of trade usually means the 
difference between your total. imports and your total exports. 
If you have more exports than imports people talk about a 
favourable trade balance and vice versa. As a matter of fact the 
balance of payments is much more important to any highly 
organised Country than the balance of trade, because the balance 
of payments includes:all sorts of things that don’t go through the 
Customs houses and do not appear in the trade returns. For 
example, the world has.to pay us large sums of money each year 
for using our ships for carrying cargoes of, shall we say,-silk 
from Yokohama to San Francisco. A great deal: of banking 
business is done for the world by London that has to be paid 
for in the form of commissions, and then we have got big invest- 
ments abroad on which interest has to be paid. All these pay- 
ments of money represent our invisible exports, and help us to 
buy. If you are a-creditor nation -you cannot bring home the 
interest on the money lent abroad unless you have invisible 
exports, and if you. have invisible exports your visible items 
cannot balance. 

S. K.-H.: In other words, a great deal of confusion and mis- 
understanding grows up through the use of this expression 
‘balance of trade’ owing to people thinking that the word ‘trade’ 
covers all the commercial activities of the inhabitants of this 
country,.whereas in the official returns it only covers the sale 
and purchase of goods that go through the Customs houses? 

N. F.H.: Yes, that’s right. Every month we publish our trade 
reports and the newspapers very often make quite a fuss about 
them. These figures in the newspapers only refer to the visible 
items. 

S. K.-H.: And I think should never be published without the 
invisible receipts and disbursements being put alongside them 
in brackets. 

N. F. H.: In theory I agree with that, but in practice it would 
be very difficult indeed to get a reliable figure for the invisible 
items. The Board of Trade does its best once a year and the 
figures are published usually in February for the preceding year, 
but I don’t think they could do it monthly. You would get the 
same result, however, if the newspapers publishing the visible 
items would simply put a note reminding readers that they are 
only half the story. 

S. K.-H.: Thanks, that’s cleared up that point. You remember 
in some of our earlier discussions we expressed the hope that 


Sat KING-HALL: There afe a good many points 


the exchanges, as regards the dollar, the franc and the pound,~ 
would be stabilised; in fact we almost suggested that such: 


stabilisation was essential. 
N. F. H.: Yes, I still think it is. ofa 
S. K.-H.: Well, ’m glad you haven’t ratted on it, because it 


seems a bit embarrassing when one opens one’s paper and reads © 


that in the opinion of the American Government measures of 
temporary stabilisation would be untimely. Hasn’t this action 
on their part put us all’in the cart? What do you think about it? 

N. F. H.: I think it will put America in the cart if she doesn’t 
look out. This divergence of opinion between European coun- 
tries and the United States is very interesting. England, and I 
think France as well, believes that if you can restore stability 
and restore confidence you will bring about a genuine, healthy 
rise in prices by getting the credit which is now abundant into 
use, a point we have frequently stressed in these talks. We over 
here in Europe take the view that the only permanent way to 


solve the present world problems is to start with stabilisation - 
which will restore confidence so that an increase in general. 


trade activity will get prices back to remunerative levels. 
S. K.-H.: And now for the American view. z 
N. F. H.: That’s a bit different. The American President has 


been given powers by-his Congress which ‘will, if necessary, ; 
enable him to carry out direct governmental inflation by such : 
means as an emergency issue of currency, although he will not - 
now use that power, I think; also by vast schemes of public i 
works financed by borrowing, and various other detailed pro- ~ 
posals. The fact that he may use these powers has made’a large ~ 
number of people in America anticipate that American prices 
will rise, so there has been a big jump up in prices and in Stock - 
Exchange-values since he had these powers given to him. He is 
free to use them so long as the dollar is unstabilised. What he is ~ 
saying to us is: ‘We want direct inflation in America. If we ° 
stabilise the dollar it may check our inflation. Until your Govern- 
ments in Europe agree to take the same sort of powers as we have 
done and begin direct inflation we will not stabilise the dollar’. 

S. K.-H.: You said just now that American policy was a little 
different. In that remark I suspect you are being tactful. To 
me it seems fundamentally different. ; ; 

N. F. H.: Yes, I think you are right. 


S. K.-H.: Well, then, granted this honest difference of opinion 
on such an important point—a difference of opinion held by two 
great groups of peoples, both living, mark you, in the same 
world—can the two policies proceed side by side without very 
important and perhaps unfortunate reactions either to us or the 
Americans? are 

N. F. H.: I think they might if the President and his advisers 
can be persuaded to see precisely what the British and French 
point of view is. He says freedom. to inflate is necessary to 
force prices up, and argues that if we stabilise we cannot get _ 
direct inflation; therefore, we cannot get rising prices. We say — 
over here: “We are sick and tired of direct inflation in Europe. 

We are prepared to stabilise.at a rate low enough to allow for 

a substantial rise in prices. But we have had too much uncon- 

trolled inflation since the War. You cannot fool the people here — 

with inflation ; but if we can restore confidence we will get quite — 
considerable rises in prices which will be healthy and permanent 

and not like the little inflationary boom which you are engineer-_ 

ing in America’. I think if the Americans could understand that ~ 

in the light of European experience restoration of confidence 

and stability will be the only certain, secure way of raising. - : 
European prices, they will realise that if they come in on the © * 
stabilisation game there will be plenty of room for them to raise : 
American prices along with European prices. Ci ene as 

S. K.-H.: Yes, but you haven’t really answered my question, 
and it may be an unfair one because you are not supposed to bea ; 
prophet; but my assumption is that the Americans will not . r 
realise our point of view as described by you, and that on the — 
contrary they will press for us to accept their point of view. Now 
if that situation arises does that mean—and I am going to put it 
bluntly—an economic war between the two protagonists, be- 
cause, if so, it seems to me it will be disastrous? er or 

N. F. H.: I don’t think an economic war is, inevitable. I do ~ 
think that if America follows her present shock tactics policy of 
direct inflation she will, in a year or two, be very sorry for her- 
self.. What she-is engaged in doing is destroying by internal 
inflation her position as a. creditor power. } 

S. K.-H.: Granted that that occurs, I have been brought up 
to believe that in the modern world it is impossible for one great 
area to get into economic trouble without its afflicting everyone 
else. Are you sure we shall not also be very sorry for ourselves, 
not through any inflationary misdeeds of our own, but because 
we shall not have been able to escape the consequences of infla- 
tioned America, or can we isolate ourselves from her? SS 

N. F. H.: We cannot isolate ourselves entirely, but ifwe,and. SS 
a sufficiently large part of the rest of the world, can agree on our i 
stabilisation and confidence policy we shall be able to get a sub- - ia 
stantial volume of world trade going again even. though we have + fey" 
to count America out for the time being. The position: will not » :: 
be as healthy as it would be with America in, but it certainly will. 
be better than if-we follow the American lead of direct inflation. — 

S. K.-H.: It seems to me that the outlook is very uncertain 
and that, to adopt a nautical simile, we had better makeallsnug — 
and stand by for squalls. : ge 

N. F. H.:.1 don’t think that’s necessary. To carry on your 
nautical simile, let’s steer a course to avoid the storm area. = 

S. K.-H.: A very good idea, but I wish I knew what direction 
to give to the helmsman. "ee 

N. F. H.: Tell him that trading relations with the United 
States for the next year or two are going to be rather confus. 
and difficult, and that the other countries ought to allowon 
policies. for. America’s. special difficulties. Meanwhile, we ¢ 
stabilise de facto ourselves, - pu) - Saree 
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Are Trade Union R olieienons. Justifiable? 

ies 

Ya A Discussion between Professor qo HILTON-and W. M. CITRINE 

‘s ROFESSOR JOHN HILTON: You and I do not want we think has fallen too low, or they may be to keep him from 
= eae to fence. We want to get down to brass tacks. Everyone _ being turned out in the streets to join the unemployed. What are 
e knows that trade union restrictions do exist. Everyone the Governments proposing at the present Economic Confer- 
ae. has heard about restrictions on output, opposition to ence? Is it a diminution of output? 


___ new machinery, restrictions on entry into trades, demarcation 
____ and the like. You do not deny that, do you? 


> W. M. Citrine: No, but there are two observations I wish. 
to make. The first is that the restrictions may have nothing to. 


do with the union at all. They may be something imposed 


spontaneously by individuals or bodies of men for which the. 


union is not responsible at all. The second is that restrictions are 


not confined to trade unions or workmen. You meet restrictions , 


right throughout life. The Government imposes _ restrictions, 

employers do the same, and professional bodies, like lawyers, 

. doctors and others, are all in the same boat. The real question is 

_____ not whether restrictions exist, but whether they are justified. 

a J. H.: Yes, I know the unions are blamed for a good deal 

Ms that they don’t do, but, none the less, there are unions which 
deliberately hold up an industry for what they believe to be 
their own advantage. I am anxious*about that because I believe 
these unions are endangering nononty the welfare of their own 


4, members, but the future of trade unionism. It may be true. 
; that professional bodies impose restrictions, but does that. 


make your case any better? 

W. M. C.: I think it does. You cannot expect the workman 
to be an angel. He is just the average sort of humanity. When 
he knows that Governments, employers and educated people 
have their strict rules and regulations to look after their interests, 
you cannot blame him for doing the same. 

J. H.: What have you got in mind when you talk about these 
other age imposing restrictions? 

W.M.C.: Take the Government first of all. Is not practically 
all legislation which deals with industry restrictive in one direc- 
tion or another? Don’t the Factory Acts impose restrictions 
upon the employer to compel him to do things, very often at 
considerable cost—to fence machinery, to keep workrooms warm, 
to provide proper ventilation and numbers of other things? 

4 '. H.: Yes, but that isn’t the thwarting of the very purpose of 
industry; that is simply dealing with safety of the worker. 

W. M. C.: That is true. The point Iam making is that these 
are restrictions which hamper Phe employer in carrying on 
production. They increase the cost of production, but you would 
not ay that they were unnecessary. 

H.:: No, if they are to protect the workers’ life or health. 
2 M. C:: That’s just it. I claim that many of the restrictions 


which trade unions impose are mainly for that very purpose.’ 


‘Now let us take economic policy. The consideration here is 
not the safety of the workman. It is something very different. 


Ss Everyone knows that employers have their price associations 
a! and their output associations. I believe you had something to 
i, do with the Committee on Trusts which reported just after the 
Ee War that there were price rings and associations in practically 
oY every branch of industry which had for their object the raising 

of prices and the réstriction of output. 


ae = 
aa J. H:: Yes, I was Secretary: of that Committee and prepared 
~__ the memorandum which accompanied the Report. I agree that 
ts it revealed a good deal of restriction. 


W. M: C.: It was a very valuable’ report, and itshowed what 
“4 has been the employers’ policy for generations. Now Govern- 
3 ments are following suit: The Coal Mines Act limits the output 
of coal. The Wheat Act limits the-amount of wheat that the 
: farmer shall produce. The Ottawa Agreéments and the new 
_- schemes of agricultural markéting are all designed to limit 
a production. It isn’t many years ago that the Government 
sponsored the scheme restricting the output of rubber, In a 
_ recent copy of The Times I read that the American Government 
ati are urging the farmers to reduce the production of wheat by 
_ 20 per cent, They are going to give them £30-millions to com- 
_- pensate them for doing so: They evidently look upon restrictions 
gene to be rewarded. ‘The whole trend of development 
at thé moment is to restrict output. We are told that we are 
producing too much wheat, too much coffee, too much tea, 
‘much rubber, too much cotton, and so on. It #s not long ago 
since we read of the burning of millions of coffee bushes. 
P was not only restriction of output, that was destruction of 
ie - output. I have yet to hear that business people were horrified 
“ _ by that wanton destruction. 
% es If you produce stuff and can’t sell it, what are you doing 
to do with it? That was the business idea of raising Bailes 
es, which,-as you will admit, had-fallen too low. 
1GR Yes, and the restrictions that the workman imposes 
th, or to raise the price of his labour which 


: Well, among other things. 

W. M. C.: Of course. They call it quantitative restriction, or 
the regulation of supplies, but it means in practice that the 
Governments will deliberately agree not to grow so much wheat, 
not to build so many ships, not to produce so much wool, etc. 

J. H.: Yes, but that’s only a fall-back, because they don’t seem 
yet to have found a way to increasing purchasing power, for you 
and I would agree that over-production can’t exist so long as 
human needs are not fully satisfied. 

W. M. C.: No, of course nct, but it is an expedient which is 
deemed necessary at the present time. But if it is right for Gov- 
ernments, employers, and professional associations to adopt 

restrictive practices, is it wrong for the’ workman. ta do’sa? 
: Yes, Citrine, but I can’t imagine professional associa~ 
tions laying down rules to restrict output. 

W.M.C.: No, the lawyers take good care they donot work on 
piece-work, and neither they nor the doctors have ever agreed 
to payment by results. But if they do not put restrictions on 
output they put restrictions on quite a number of other things. 
For example, the lawyers have a monopoly of the Courts. No 
matter how clever you are, you cannot plead the case of your 
wife or your brother or a friend. The lawyers’ trade union 
sees to that. I tried it once during the War. I got up to plead for 
one of my members in a Police Court. The first thing the Clerk 
of the Court asked was whether I was a solicitor. When he found 
that I was not, I was turned out. The solicitors’ trade union 
would not have me infringing its line of demarcation. You 
have got to go to a solicitor, and if you so much'as wink at him 
he charges you 6s. 8d. plus war bonus. If the case is important, 
it is impossible for him to express an opinion, and he has to call 
in his brother trade unionist, the barrister. You can’t go and 
state your case to a barrister direct; the solicitors see to that. You 
have got to have a solicitor there, although he may sit like a 
dummy throughout the consultation. Then what about the 
doctors? The same thing applies to them. If one attends you and 
you are not satisfied, you cannot call in another for his advice. 


J. H.: Surely that is wrong, Citrine. You can dismiss your 
doctor and then get another. 
. M. C.: That is true enough, but if you want an inde- 
pendent opinion you must get it through your own doctor. He 
will make the arrangement with the other doctor you call in and 
they will take good care that you are not present when the actual 
consultation takes place. Yes, I think when people talk about 
trade union restrictions, they should keep the thing in per- 
spective and remember the restrictions that other people put on. 
J. H.: Yes, but what people don’t understand is why restric- 
tions should be necessary at all. Why should men be restricted to 
the number of bricks they will lay per hour, or the number of 
feet of a-deck that a shipwright is allowed to cork in a day. A 
friend of mine, who has had a lot to do with the introduction of 
bonus schemes into factories, tells me that he is so fed up with 
trade union resistance to increased. output that he is sick to death 
of the whole trade union movement. 

W. M. C.: Many things are laid at the door of trade unions 
which.don’t belong there at.all. When I knew I was.going to dis- 
cuss that matter with you I looked through the rules of a great 
number of unions in many industries. I couldn’t find a single 
case where a union lays down in its rules anything which limits 
output of its members. I am not saying that such rules may not 
exist, but if they do, they are the exception. 

J. H.: It probably is, as you first said, more a case of individual 
workmen putting up Sgepered But ‘don’ t you think, even so, 
it may often be wrong-headed? 

W.-M. C.: I am not prepared to attempt to justify every case 
where trade union restrictions exist. There are unreasonable 
people in the trade union movement just as there are among 


- the employers and in all other walks of life, but I do say that 


where restrictions exist, there are sound reasons for them, 
J. H.: What is the workman afraid of ? 


W.-M. C.: The first thing he is afraid of is the sack. The fear 
of unemployment is always in his mind. It haunts him right 
throughout his working life. What would you say if you were 
told that as soon.as you finished a certain bit of work you are 
doing at the University you were going to be thrown out of a 
job? Would you be in a particular hurry to fimish that job? 

J. H.: I think it would damp my ardour a little, anyway. 


W.M.C.: I think you would be inclined to spin it out as 
lonz as you could. But it is not so easy for the workman. He 


21. 


, ~ «systems, 
_ the workmen’s output. 
these methods do not exist, the employer finds ways of keeping 
the ren hafd.atit.. =: .°-°.- ab a ey ge oe 
2 i J. H.: But take demarcation restrictions: these are not aimed: 


between one i 1 ir 
separate compartments. The plumbers fight with the heating 
engineers as to who shall 


fight with the boilermakers, 


joiners and the shipwrights. Why should that go on? 


_ W.M.C.: Demarcation is a bugbear of the trade unions 

but it is inevitable that with. 

~ \ industry changing as it does and new processes going on, there 
should be all sorts of disputed questions as to which tradesmen - 


just as much as of the employer, 


should do a particular class of work. 


eae J. H.: Sometimes several unions claim the same job and 
quarrel among themselves as to. who is to do it. Can’t the Trades” 


‘Union Congress do a little more than it has_ done to cut out 


overlapping of the rules of the different unions? Can’t you have’ 
some sort of Court of Arbitration which will go through these 
rules and tell the unions exactly what their fields of action are? 

“ W.M. C.: We can’t. You must remember that the Trades 
Union Congress isa voluntary association of unions. We can’t 


compel them to do anything. and it is a good job we can’t. If 


we tried compulsion our organisation would soon go to pieces. 
What we do try to do is to settle disputes before they come to a 


head if possible. We have committees for that purpose. We do- 


not deal much with demarcation questions, as there is a net-. 
work of arrangements in all the industries for settling these 
disputes. I will guarantee that for every one dispute that comes 


to a head in a strike or in holding up the work, there are 


hundreds which are settled by negotiation. 
J: H.: No doubt, but it’s a great nuisance to employers when 
trade unions quarrel! about who shall do certain work. 
~ W.M.C.: I have already pointed out to you that the pro- 
fessional organisations have their line of demarcation just the 
same as the unions have. If the trade unions are unreasonable, 
iiss ¢ so are 
-continually changing and throwing up new problems. Just 


_serve an apprenticeship as an engineer. Trade is slack and there 

is not much work to go round. One morning you go to your job 

and you find an electrician doing work which you were taught to 

regard as your own. If you let the other fellow do it you will soon 

be out of work yourself. Isn’t it natural that you should struggle 

as hard as you can to see that that job is done by an engineer? ‘ 

- J. H.: But from the point of view of getting the work done 

—and that’s the usual view of the public—it does not much 

_ matter who does the work, whether 

finisher, or a fitter, or who it is. tes 

: W.M.C.: That is perfectly true, and that is the fly in the 

: ointment. The public only bothers itself about anything when 

F - its conveniences are upset by a strike or something of the ‘kind. 

If you were a workman you would find it pretty hard to take a 

philosophical view as to what your duty was to the community. 

Cas You would more likely be thinking about whether you were 
going to lose your job. : ; 

~ J. H.: From what you have said, it all comes down to this, 

that if we are to get rid of demarcation: troubles and trade union 

restrictions generally we have got to safeguard the workmen 

against unemployment. Patae le tie, ols Rye oe ; 

W. M. C.: That’s just it, we recognise that the capitalist 

‘system cannot do that effectively. Production is not in the main 

carried on for use, but for profit. Employers are not in business 

} primarily to perform useful service to the community, but to 

: _ make money for themselves. ee Ree as" 3 i 

- J. H.: Surely both. The one is generally a condition of the other. 

. W.-M. C.: That may be, but I said primarily, and it’s the 

money-making that comes first. The workman in the same way 

is out to get as high a standard of life as he can. When he falls 

out of a job down goes his standard of living, not only for him- 

self, but for his wife and family. They all go short. If the com- 


least. guarantee proper maintenance for himself and his family 
when he is out of work. 

J. H.: Doesn’t unemployment benefit do that? — 

W.M.C.: It does in a very meagre fashion, but until some 
‘means have been found for compensating men for loss of 
‘employment there is bound to be objection on the part of the 
workman to being thrown out of a job, whether it is by a 
er ‘member of another craft or by a new machine. : : 
ZY the opposition of 


J. H.: Would that be your justification for 
whee _-. Lancashire weavers to the working of more looms? re 
: ' W.M. C.: Of course, Hilton, you know that the popular idea 


—. 


_. wage for working six looms instead of four, there woul 
ees (ae 


at the employer or the public, but are nearly always squabbles . 
ve union and another. The work is divided into, 


fix hot water services. The engineers 
when they are not fighting with the. 
‘coppersmiths. There are innumerable difficulties between the. 


they. The difference is that the processes in industry are 


~ Jook at it from the workmen’s point of view for a moment. You > 


it is‘a plumber, a brass’ 


munity cannot guarantee the workman regular work it must at ~ 


dn’t hav 
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H.: Yet there is, in a general way, a good deal of hostility 
towards the introduction of new machinery? oa 
M. C.: On the whole I think there is surprisingly little. 
It seems to be just a little bit illogical when you have three > 


been any stoppage.’ . ‘ 
Sip Be | 
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ais 


_ million out of work to bring in-more machines which will throw 


out more men still. That is how it appears to the workman. , 
_J.H.: We used to argue, Citrine, that the ultimate effectofthe __ 


introduction of machinery is to cheapen commodities, expand — ae 
the market and provide more employment. =~ = ~~ te 2 A ee 
_- W. M.C.: Ultimately that is true, but there is alwaysatime = 
- lag. If you introduce a machine that is going to do the work that — es Fi 
fifty men have previously. done, what happens to these meh? 
The first consequence is that they are thrown out ofa job. ~ en eae 


"J. H.: Again, it used to be argued that they would findajob 
in some other class of work. sss Paee TS asa 
’ W. M. C.: Even in normal times that is not so simple as eS 
seems. When a man has been following one occupation for years 
He doesn’t find it quite easy to adapt himself to other work. 
Employers usually like men who are familiar with the work; they 
do not like to break in new hands. But today, looking forajob 
is like looking for a needle in a haystack. - ae ee 
J. H.: So long as men have capacity to invent and to organise 
they will use those faculties and the trade union movement will = 
i lose by resisting improvements. © aT AAT say 


M. C.: Yes, of course. It’s tothe credit of the trade union 
movement that it has recognised that position. You remember a 
the conference between the Trades Union Congress and leading - 
industrialists led by the late Lord Melchett held in 1928? ~ nen 

J. H.: Yes, Iremember it very well, - ~ eR ks Po 

W. M. C.: We welcomed the tendency towards better or= 3 

ganisation of industry, but we recognised that it would lead to © we 

displacement of labour, and we agreed, in the joint memoran= 

dum which we produced, that the interests of the workers 
peta : 


should not suffer by the adoption of such’methods. =~ 
- J. H.:.A quite reasonable provision. ~ - oh 
W. M. C.: We went further, and in another memorandum - 
dealing with displacement of labour due to rationalisation, we = 
suggested means for overcoming these. That was agreed toby = 
industrialists of the standing of Lord Melchett, Lord Ashfield, = 
Lord Weir, Sir Hugo Hirst and others?” 7 ie 
. J. H:: You reached deadlock, didn’t you? hy ate. 
_ W.M.C.: The Conference was, as you know, not of the 
official employers’ organisation, as at that time they had.no — ~ 
organisation which had the power to deal with such subjects. We 
sent the memorandum to them and subsequently entered. into 
consultation with them, but they didn’t accept the recom- = 
mendations or propose any practical steps for dealing withthe 
problem. I know the employers’ difficulties fairly well, but you ~ 
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ing our side. 
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POETRY AND WOODCUT | 
 .. SUPPLEMENT : 
> A aNENE CROSS Sra poor Prete 
By W. H. Auden, Arthur Ball, John Hewitt, John 
Lehmann, C. Day Lewis, Charles Madge, Herbert 
Read, Bernard Spencer and T. H. White 
~ Decorations by Gwen Raverat : 
Also Articles by Edmund Blunden and I. A. Richards % 
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Musical Views Enlarged | 
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wr Re By ERIC BLOM . 
‘The texts are frequently so flat and uninspired that they invite scant consideration, and Purcell 
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‘ a 


‘The Setting of Words 


treats them merely as 


so much raw material to be wrought into the musical texture. Throughout his life certain words of comprehensive significance, 
: “such as “all”, “none”, “more”, “thousand”, and so on, were invariably subjected to repetition. It was partly due to his 
______ dramatic instinct and partly to the convention of writing extended movements on a comparatively short text, It certainly 
x: ». enabled vocal music to take on a larger span and to free itself from the restrictive influence of the poetic forms.’”* 


ERBAL repetitions in vocal music persisted as a 

matter of course until Wagner abolished them in 

opera and Hugo Wolf in song. Even so these two 

os masters succeeded in doing away with them only for 

their own purpose and that of later composers who happened 

to be in favour of their principles. The convention of repeating 

words to fit musical patterns is not yet dead, and perhaps 

never will be. Mr. Holland defends it very ably, as indeed 

he has need to do, since the composer with whom he deals 

in his excellent book is Purcell, who went to excessive lengths 

in ea repetition, not only of lines and phrases, but of single 
words. 

_ The question is whether the convention was really such a 
bad one. Well, all conventions are apt to be pernicious if they 
are thoughtlessly followed; but what makes a great artist 
is the rational bending of convention to his own purpose. 
We may find it difficult at times to follow Purcell into his 
baroque never-never-never-never-never-never-never-land of 
over-decorative musical illustration, but we have to recognise 
that such decoration is an essential feature alike of his period 
and his personal style. He is often quite naively like the 
architecture and the sculpture of his time. The musical 
design of an elegy written by him may be the very counterpart 
of some William-and-Mary tombstone with its symmetrical 
displays of cherubs, urns and scrolls. Mr, Holland, after duly 
criticising his repetitive. excesses, is thus uncommonly 
ingenious in. defending his principles in general with an 
architectural analogy and showing that even things that may 
not be defensible in the latter'art'can prove perfectly acceptable 
in music, which is, he says, ‘of all the arts the one in which 
- _ decorative detail can best be reconciled with the functions 

of design, the one, indeed, in which the distinction between 
design and detail is most difficult to draw. An architectural 
detail, once it is stated, is always a detail, but music is capable 
afi of absorbing its own details as it proceeds and transforming 
' __ them into an element of design’: 
~ Just as design and detail have not the same relation to each 
other in music and in architecture, so they have not the same 
é in music and in poetry. There is no reason why one should 
e expect anything of the sort. Why does a musician choose a 
y poem to set? Surely not in order to improve the poem, which 
: in the case of a good one is impossible, in the case of a bad one 
useless. He does it, or should do it, in order to create with its 
aid something that shall become a new work of art, not a mere 
duplicate. Purcell’s musical outlook being essentially that of 
x the illustrator and decorator rather than of the philosophical 
commentator, was thus very well served with the windy verses 
he chose for the most part. There was nothing to spoil and he 
could shape his music according to his fancy. True, he took 
immense care to accentuate each word properly, but he played 
_ fast and loose with metre, having something metrically just 
x as interesting of his own to substitute. 


Fi * That good poetry must needs be chosen for musical settings 
-___ is.a modern idea. It was often acted upon in earlier times, 
-___ but without being clearly formulated. In Elizabethan music, 
____ forinstance, fine verse predominates simply because in a golden 
___ @ge of poetry even a random choice could hardly fail to be a 


lucky one. So late as Schubert and Brahms the capture of a 

___ great poem by a composer was a matter of chance rather than 
. ment. But there was nothing wrong about that. There is no 
la fo reason why only good poetry should make good 


Ss ys] of ‘Dido and Aineas’, if Purcell is to remain 
our witness, (‘Our plot has took, The Queen’s forsook’; “Thus 


hypocrites, that murder act, Make heaven and gods the 
authors of the fact’; “To your promised empire fly, And let 
forsaken Dido die’.). 


Another modern idea is that music should be set to existing 
poetry. In earlier times, though there were notable exceptions, 
words were generally specially written for composers. It was 
thus not to be expected that they should as a rule be inspired 
poetry, but they had the advantage of being formally far better 
suited to the musical setting than almost anything ready-made 
a composer might find. Existing poetry was rarely able 
to associate with music without damage on one side or the 
other. The sonnet, for instance, is notorious for the almost 
invincible problems with which it confronts the composer. 
Verses made accommodatingly for the composer’s convenience 
had their advantage. They might be ridiculously crude, as 
those of Handel’s oratorio librettists often were (“And behold 
the purple tides, Streaming down his gory sides’); but they 
could at least be cut up, twisted and repeated at will without 
fear that the world would be despoiled of anything precious. 
The verses for the arias were brief stanzas more or less 
artlessly turned out, but properly divided into two antithetical 
clauses that lent themselves readily to the conventional form 
of the da capo aria. (It was the same elsewhere: e.g., the opera 
arias of Alessandro Scarlatti and others). Within this con- 
ventional pattern the composer could display his gifts 
admirably, and as he did so at some length, it was actually 
expected of him that he should indulge in verbal repetitions, 
which not only took the form of a restatement of words and 
sentences, but of a repeat, note for note ‘and word for word, 
of the whole first half of the song. The text, certainly, did not 
matter a great deal. Musical audiences may have missed being 
given a taste of fine poetry during a concert or an opera, as 
they often are now; but then it has only, recently occurred to 
people that a concert or an opera is the place for poetry. 
There is no overwhelming reason why it should be. 


As soon as we agree that music pure and simple is what we 
want at a concert, even a vocal concert, we may cease to be 
aggrieved by uninspired words and verbal repetitions. The 
latter, indeed, may from at least one point of view appear 
desirable. ‘Every concert listener’, says’ Mr. Holland wisely, 
‘knows how fatiguing it is to have to listen to a whole series 
of songs set on a strictly syllabic and non-repetitive basis 
and the modern practice of printing the words in concert 
programmes tells its own story. The invention of refrains and 
nonsense jingles itself proves the value of repetition, besides 
being an assertion of the singer’s musical rights’. 


All this is not to express a hope that composers will abandon 
all attempts at setting great poetry to music. That. would 
be going absurdly too far in the opposite direction. But that 
the older composers who set poor verses are not, therefore, 
xsthetically inferior is easily demonstrable. They were 
merely xsthetically different—and on the whole more purely 
musicianly in their outlook. One may thus see some reason 
even in such excessive reactions against the dominance of 
poetry as Stravinsky’s settings of Russian folk and children’s 
verses so ingenuous as to border on cretinism and Darius 
Milhaud’s composition of a nursery gardener’s catalogue. 
Perhaps there is even something to be said for the songs by 
some ephemeral modern German composer which were 
solemnly broadcast a few years ago, though it may be significant 
that I remember neither his name nor his music, while I can 
recall a fragment of his words to have run something like 
this: ‘Isn’t it awful about old Mother Jones? Three times 
they’ve cut her up, and they’ve only just found out that she 
has a wooden leg!’ 


 *Henry Purcell; The English Musical Tradition. By A. K. Holland. Bell. 6s. Page 132, 


HAT ‘is to become ‘of the theatre? Many of you 
must have put this question to yourselves in recent 
years. Will the theatre live as we now know it, or 
will it die because it cannot resist the competition 


of the movies? Or will it alter its shape and acquire a new lease 
of life? The first fact which you will have to bear in mind in > 
discussing this subject is that the theatre today has to compete. 


for the favour of the pleasure-seeking ‘public with a whole host 


of rivals who were neither in existence nor, for the most part, 


even thought of thirty or forty years ago. Moving-pictures, 


motor-cars, and wireless are all comparatively 1 recent inventions. — 
_ There was no Daylight Saving Act to draw people to the tennis- _ 


courts until the late hours ‘of the evening. Flying-machines were 


urs thought of, but not. very seriously. The .craze for dancing to 
- Jungle noises had-not yet set in. The 


theatre, then, had things. 
almost, but not quite, its own way. Its. expenses were heavy, but 
not unreasonably heavy, and it could both pay. its way and make 
a profit. Then the War which was to end War, but instead nearly 
ended mankind, broke out, and, after a period of spurious pros- 
perity, during which all the costs of production enormously i in- 


~ creased, the theatre found itself in competition with a variety of 


amusements which appealed very keenly. to a nerve-racked 
population, which, without any apparent- object-in view, ran 
about in swift ironmongery or made itself stupid with crude 


spirits. In this competition, the theatre was severely handicapped 


by its old-fashioned organisation and its expense. The majority 


of West End theatres are very uncomfortable, so far as their — 


cheaper seats are concerned, and offer the poor playgoer a-paltry 
return for his money,.so far as.accommodation is concerned, in. 
comparison with the cinema. Four or five shillings will purchase 


‘a less commodious seat in a theatre than fifteen pence will pur- 


chase at the pictures. Inevitably, therefore, the mass of people 
who have to count their shillings very carefully, drifted away 
from the theatre to the cinema, which, as a rule, is more con= 


veniently situated than the theatre. 


, Record Runs 


So far, indeed, it may be said het ine aie uae had a bad 
doing i in the fight with the cinema, and-there are some observers. 
who expect it to take the count at any moment. I do not share 
this belief. A living person is more attractive than a photograph, 


and people are not so infatuated with comfort that they will put, 
_ up with anything for its sake. We may escape the payment of 


Income Tax’ by going to live in the Sahara, but who wants to 
live ina desert? A comfortable seat for fifteen. pence will not 
console us for the outrage committed on our minds by the 
average moving-picture. When the theatres, as times improve, 
grow more comfortable, and playgoing, for the poor, is no 


 Jonger a form of purgatorial punishment, we shall, I am confi- 


dent, find the public returning to its old love. Even as things 
are, a popular play still draws crowds that are no less, in pro- 


portion to the seating capacity of the theatre and the cinema, - 
than those drawn by a popular picture. I doubt if more people’ 
saw the film of ‘Cavalcade’ at the Tivoli than saw the play at- 


Drury Lane. No picture has yet been made which can fill a 
cinema for a year. Hundreds of plays have performed that feat. 
“Abie’s Irish Rose’ ran for five years at a theatre in New York, 


and ‘Chu Chin Chow’ was performed 2,238 consecutive times. 


at His Majesty’s in London. I am not saying that these pieces 


were any very great shakes as plays, but, in comparison with the 


average moving-picture, they were enormous shakes. At all 
events, the longest consecutive run achieved by the most 


popular picture is nowhere near that achieved- by the most - 


popular play. Nearly a hundred plays of every sort have been 
erformed for more than five hundred consecutive times in 
ondon alone. No moving-picture has yet reached that number. 
There are several plays now being acted in London to larger 
audiences than are to be found in cinemas, and the run of these 
plays will certainly exceed that of the longest run of any moving- 
picture ever seen in this country. We need not, therefore, wail 
excessively about the competition of the picture, even as things 
are, and may feel very hopeful of more prosperity for the play 
when the domestic economy of the theatre has-been - put on a 
sounder basis. As you have probably read in the press, prices of 
admission to the play are coming down almost with a rush. Mr. 
Macdona, for example, is giving performances of ‘Diplomacy’ 


with Sir Gerald du Maurier in the cast, at prices which do not 


exceed five shillings. Other theatres are adjusting their rates to 
the times, and presently we shall see a general reduction. 


Create Demand for Good Plays 


Mere reduction in prices and improvement in seating accom- 
modation, however, will not restore the theatre to general 
popularity. We know that the public will endure almost any 


—Playgoing and the Public = 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 
from ‘visiting the: playhouse. What finally deters them is ae 


_ comedies. The mere mention of the word ‘tragedy’ or even of 


‘Bordeaux’ and “The Late Christopher a ar a: 


‘submitted to the Abbey ‘Theatre during my period of manage-— 
a passable play in the hope that 


obtained elsewhere. 


yt it will owe its 


discomfort to see certain plays. Think of the way in tick pede? 


‘stand in queues on cold and wet nights to obtain an exiguous pps. 
‘seat on a plank in the pit or the gallery, from which it is hard a 


to see or hear, and then tell me, if you dare, that the theatre i is anes 
not popular. People are not finally. deterred’ by discomfort  _— 


es 


poor quality of the plays. And here we have a very hard problem 
to solve. For the quality of the play, in the last resort, depends _ 
on the playgoer. What is the manager to do when he finds his 


_ public vanishing because the plays are slight and thin or rather — * . oe = 


silly, and yet his public will not support him when he gives it 
plays of substance and sense?» The general demand today is. for 


the word ‘serious’ is sufficient to cause multitudes to sta’ 
away from the plays to which these: words: are. applied. A 

manager recently told me that he had not covered his expenses 
during a single week of the run of a highly interesting, — - if 
sombre, play which.was greatly praised by the critics and 
made a considerable impression on all who saw it. I see no 
reason why this or any other manager should continue to — 
sustain loss in an attempt, however gallant, to persuade the 
public to patronise good plays. But what feelings of rage must). ) 2 ai 
animate him when, having spent his substance.in this. fashion; ~ 
he yields to the public-clamour for light pieces, and is then 
assailed for triviality almost as harshly as if he Ahad - been 2. =e. 
convicted of a crime! If there are to be good. plays in plenty — 
you must do your share in obtaining them. A shopkeeper will 


not stock fresh fruit if all his customers insist on tinned fruit, — F 
unless, of coutse; he is pining: to become a bankrupt; and a ste = St a 
theatre-manager will not go on for ever producing good plays 6 8 >) 
_ if the public abstains from them and supports only paltry pieces; 
~ We seem to be in the centre of a vicious circle in this business: = 2 
The manager says that he will produce good plays ifthe public = 


will support them: the public says it will support good plays = - 
if the manager will. produce them. Each waits for the other to 
give a friendly lead, but the manager is deterred from giving . 
one by finding that when some rash person’ does prdioeae 
a good serious play, he lands himself in the. cart. Against that” 
fear, the public urges the success of such plays as ‘Richard of - 


Encourage the Playwright 


And there you are! What is, then, to be done? I think we mia: 
not argue from isolated instances. A healthy theatre is not one” 
in which good plays appear at long intervals; it is a theatre i ins 
which good plays continuously appear. We ought not to be — 
driven to one good play because the rest are rubbish, Our 
difficulty should be to choose between twenty or thirty plays — : 
because all of them-are-excellent. Does it, by the way,everoccur 
to you as a very odd thing that although there are only forty-nine 4 


theatres, including the Old Vic, in the West End of London, ~ be 
the managers of these theatres cannot confidently count on ~~ 
finding forty-nine good plays of all kinds to keep them open - 


and flourishing? At the present moment, eighteen of the. se dee 34 a a 
nine theatres are closed, that-is to say, nearly a third of them — 
cannot find audiences or plays. And yet, we are assured by - ee 
unproduced authors, hundreds of fine plays are being unsuccess= 
fully hawked around the country. I do more than doubt this, = 
in spite of the fact that. many plays of quality have been pro- - & aa 
duced only after repeated rejections. For every play of quality == 
that a manager misses, he also misses at least a hundred that — ta aS 
are of no quality, except the very worst. I was once a manager, $ Fis 
and. I can assure you that, although I read every play that was 


ment, I did not find a single piece which was good, although 
I found several that were passable. We could afford to produce — 
these plays because our expenses were small and our runs” 
brief. It was worth while, therefore, to encourage an author OFF; 
he might profit from_ the — 
experience of a performance to write a better cee ee A. West 
End manager could not possibly afford to do this. That is. why ~ = 
repertory theatres are of incalculable value to the drama. — ‘ 
Novices can obtain experience in them which cannot — 


But perhaps the greatest evidence of the popularity of 1 
play is to be found in the activity of amateur ‘dramatic societies, 
of which there are many hundreds, bs Pomee a thousand or two, — 
in these islands. These societies, which produce every s 
play from Gilbert and Sullivan opera to the works of. 
Shaw, are probably doing: agg to support the dramasties 
the theatres, and if the a y survives this beer 
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Stars (of Other Days) in their (Courses 


A pendant to Mr. Agate’s recently concluded series of presentations of living stage celebrities. These are all among early 


examples of the-art of the photographer 


Eleonora Duse in the ’eighties 
From Rheinhardt’s ‘Eleonora Duse’ (Secker) 


Ellen- Terry, taken by Means Cameron in London in 1865 


Rachel, the famous French tragédienne, taken in Paris in 1855 
Photographs of Sarah Bernhardt, Rachel and Ellen Terry, from ‘Les Premiers Temps de la Photographie’ (Flammarion, Paris) by courtesy of the Frankfurter Societdtsverlag 
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ss Single amateur. dre 
doubt if there is oné. 
in Russia before the War, and we kn at out 
 gréw the famous Moscow Arts Theatre, but, so far as 
there are none in Scandinavia. I know, indeed, that the Swedish 
Government is endeavouring to encourage the formation of 


in Middle Europe. A fe 
know th: 


_ amateur dramatic societies in the hope that the plays which — 
are performed in the National Theatre may have a more exten- _ 


sive audience than they now enjoy. Governments, however, 
‘Cannot initiate societies of this sort with any kind of success: the 
societies must spring out of the desires and needs of the people. 
Some years ago, a young Japanese professor came to London to 


find their way to me, and this young Japanese frequently came 
to consult me. I said to him one day, ‘I suppose you’ll return to 
ey 2 Tokio when you have finished your studies here!’ ‘Oh no’, he 
_ said in that gentle, deprecating tone of voice which all Japanese 


folk-drama so that I may go to Korea to see if there is a folk- 

; drama there’. ‘And if there isn’t?’ said I. ‘Well, then’, he replied, 
~~ —-—s *¥_ shall have to make one’. That answer fairly staggered me, as 
fees, Ns you may well believe; but it was delivered in sober earnest, and 


ee several years ago, has accomplished some sort of drama in 
Korea by this time, although the task of creating a drama, by the 


Exploration at Home—V1 


? 


FEW months ago I listened to a most stimulating 
lecture on travel. The speaker divided her subject into 
two halves: travel at home and travel abroad; and in the 

| * first half she gave us a brief account of all the interesting 
places she passed every time she took the ’bus from her home 


3 in Essex to London. I could not help wondering how many of - 


those who took that ’bus-ride daily or weekly so much as knew 
that they: were passing places associated with history and 
¥ legend, and, more humbly, how often I myself had missed 
5g points of interest of all sorts in going from one place to another, 
Sane or even in my immediate surroundings. Romance and legend, 
eS ‘ myth and history are not to be found in foreign countries only. 
So I was once exclaiming to a Swiss lady on the beauty of their. 
spring flowers, and she asked’me, in puzzled tones, if we had 
- 5. no flowers in England. We take our bluebells and poppies and 
be Fi buttercups for granted; but they are every bit as beautiful as 
the Swiss fields of narcissus and globe-flower.: - -~ -- 
_ Very few explorers at home have, however, the time or the 
Bie Pas _. qualifications to become experts in local history, but by begin- 
eee ning to notice things for ourselves we acquire a taste which 
i _ leads us to the library and the museum to see what the experts 
say. Professor Weekley, in his latest book, Words and Names, 
has a delightful chapter on ‘Our Lunatic Contributor’, in which 
_ she: gives instances of the wild shots that people have made in 
trying to explain names: the word ‘nap’ for a short sleep, for 
instance, has been said to come from the name of Napoleon 
3 because he had the gift of sleeping at will for short periods; in 
_—---- Fact, it was in use centuries before ‘Napoleon was born. But 
- these shots arte harmful only if we do not take the trouble to. 
test them. By all means let us try to think for ourselves what a 
name or a word means, and then if we are lucky enough to be’ 
within reach of a library let us see how right or.wrong we are. 
Gradually we learn something of the laws underlying language 


know, | 


study folk-drama. Sooner or later visiting students of our drama ~ 


seem to possess, “I shall go to Korea’. ‘Oh’, said I, ‘and why?’ 
‘Well’, he said, ‘My government has sent me here to study your - 


I have no doubt that my friend, who went back to the East * 


‘Tracing the Story of Your Home T. own a : 


By GRACEHADOW-—— aS 


_ fairly modern, the word ‘gun’. Mr. Weekley has a chapter on. 


_ the use of gunpowder had driven out the old catapults which 


IS 


still a parle to be solved. I shall not be surprised if a bette 
way of distributing the drama is discovered long before the __ 
politicians discover a better way of distributing the means of life. 


. + Mpeid : cA; oe ais en 
sat the one on the one side and the other on the other. All that 
comes from looking to see what the word ‘nave’ means. Take 4 
again a very common word, which we should expect to be. 


“Gadgets’ in which he comments on our fondness for christening 
tools and weapons and so forth by half-facetious, - half-affec- 
‘tionate names, often women’s names; so we have a ‘spinning- 
jenny’, and so in the War the Germans called their huge gun 
‘Fat Bertha’ (we called it, slightly more politely, ‘Big Bertha’). 
Mr. Weekley traces ‘gun’ to this source and dates it before — 


hurled huge stone balls. In an inventory of Windsor Castle for. 
1330, he says, occurs an item for one of these catapults solemnly 
referred to as Domina Gunhilda (the Lady-Gunhilda). “Gunhilda’ 
(which incidentally and appropriately is made up of two ele-. 
ments both meaning ‘war’) was a common name in old days, 
and its shortened form ‘gun’ may well be a natural abbrevia- 


tion.> = = 


Very often local registers and vestry books, old church 
warden’s accounts, and notices of poor relief, throw light upo 
_the life not only of that particular parish, but of the 
general. A friend has very kindly let me look at the notes w: 
he collected from time to time from the records of Gravel 
‘Herts. They include such items as a church collection mad 
1681 for the relief of French Protestants: a collection in 1692. 
the redemption of captives (only 128. 3d. in this case, I regre 
say, So it can’t have gone a long way to purchase freedom f 
unfortunate captives). In 1700, there was another coll 
(£1 2s. 4d. this time) for the ‘captives in machines’, that 
galley-slaves. Then there are curious details of poor-relief: ‘ 
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pa in the face till they gave fire, not showing the least kind 

terror or fearfulness of spiri?. ‘ 

‘ Churchyards often repay close attention. In the first place 

there are the actual headstones and monuments themselves. 

_. Here we may see the direct descendants of those menhirs and 

dolmen—upright and flat stones—which marked the burial 

places of our prehistoric 
ancestors. Mr. Johnson, 
in his Folk Memory, 

4 ' vouches from personal 

investigation for the fre- 
quent transformation of 
a prehistoric and heathen 

- Menhir into a Christian 
churchyard cross. “The 
menhit’, he says, ‘or 
standing stone, which it 
Must be remembered 
marked not only graves 
but also boundaries and 
trysting-places, is seen 
developing from the rude 
stone pillar to the idol 
and the Christian cross 
on. the one hand and to 
the Roman milestone and 
medizval land-mark on 

_ the other’. Then - the 
names of those who lie 
there often show the sur- 
vival or extinction, of 
ancient families. In some 
churchyards, such as 

_that of Ross-on-Wye, is 
a monument over 2 com- 
mon grave in which were 
buried those who died 
‘of the plague in the 
“seventeenth century. In- 

- scriptions are sometimes 
instructive and some- 
times amusing. I wish 
we had not given up the 
good habit of saying, or 
showing, what a man’s 
profession had béen in 
his’ life. On the brasses 
in Cotswold churches you 
may often see the figure 
of a merchant with his 
wool-pack at his feet and 
his ‘woolé-stapler’s “mark 
clearly cut by the side. 
In -Cirencester Church, 
in Gloucestershire, is a 

’ brass of a tailor with his’ 
cutting shears beside . 
him, and I have seen 
cut,on the headstone ofa : 
smith all the tools of his trade, hammer and nails and anvil. A 

_man’s grave should be something more than the place where he 
is put out of sight. One of the nicest inscriptions I know is on a 
tomb in the village of Ewelme in Oxfordshire: 

3 ‘Praises on tombs are trifles idly spent 

P A man’s good name his own best monument’, » 

_And the most pathetic is. that at Tetbury in Gloucestershire, 

where clearly a family tomb must have been moved and the 

remains got mixed: the inscription runs, ‘In a vault underneath 


Two rubbings of monumental brasses 
-in’ the -church-at Northleach, Glos.— 
John Foley, wool merchant, on his 
wool-pack (1458) 


lie several of the Saunderer—late of this parish. Particulars the 


last day will disclose. Amen’. 
Those who want to explore for themselves and would like 
some guidance as to how to set about it cannot do better than 
' provide themselves with two small books, which cost a shilling 
/ each. The first is Miss Joan Wake’s How to Compile a History 
and Present Day Record of Village Life. This gives a large 
_variety of headings under which information can be collected, 
_and suggests where to look for it. Those of you who live in 
‘towns need not be discouraged by the word ‘village’ in the title. 
_ It is true that in preparing the book Miss Wake had villages in 
' mind, but a great deal of what she says would apply equally 
_ well to towns. Some things can more easily be observed in the 
country, others—equally interesting—can be observed as well 
___ or better in towns, and if the countryman has the advantage of 
___ being in touch with old traditions, the townsman has at hand 
__ thé museum and the library, where’ he can learn to interpret 
_ what he sees, Curators of museuins would welcome visits from 
_ individuals who want information, and as a rule they are 
__ delighted to show the museum to people interested. A Women’s 
_ Institute or Men’s Club might occupy a very pleasant hour in 
g shown what has been found in their own neighbourhood 
having it explained to them, Some villages are, making 
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admirable litthe collections of their own, and I have seen. old 
yee implements and old fowling pieces and powder 
lasks hanging in the village hall, each with its little explanatory 
label. The second little book I want torecommend has a somewhat 
alarming title and a worse sub-title: it is called Village Survey- 
Making, and its sub-title is Educational Pamphlet No. 61, and 
it is issued -by the Board of Education and published by the 
Stationery Office—all of which sounds singularly uninviting 
to the person who wants an amusing hobby. In fact, it is a 
perfectly delightful account of how some village children, 
guided by their elders, but doing the work themselves, set out 
to survey their own villages, how they did it and what they 
found, and incidentally how much they enjoyed themselves. 
Page 7 gives illustrations of the nucleus of just such a village 
museum as I have mentioned, including the constable’s staff 
used to arrest a man transported for twelve years for stealing 
fowls, with the brief—and most illuminating—comment: ‘He 
returned to thé village 
within recently _ living - 
memory’. The children 
of Upper Heyford were 
much interested to find 
that at the. time of 
Domesday Book their 
own fishponds. produced 
900 eels a year, ‘while 
their own mill at Tower 
Heyford still. has its: eel 
traps’; and which of us 
would not share the joy 
of. one small person who 
was told off to help re- 
cord all the live-stock in 
the parish and found 
that his home-work con- 
sisted in making a list.of 
his friend’s tame rabbits. 
What possible use is 
that? you may say. There 
are several answers: one 
is that we should find it 
of the greatest interest if 
we had such a record of 
village or town life, say, 
300 years ago, and knew 
exactly how people lived;_ 
another, that in these 
days of change and ex- 
periment it is of real 
value to know exactly 
what conditions are at 
any given time. The 
platitude that our present 
will soon be our child-' 
ren’s past is often for-. 
gotten by those who com- 
pile histories | of . their 
town or village. Customs, 
are interesting not merely 
because they were prac-. 
tised three hundred years 
ago, but because they 
throw a light on human 
nature, and our history 
is quite as interesting as 
that of our forefathers. 
To those who do not. 
want to compile a history 
but simply to learn how 
to look at things for 
themselves, I should very — 
much like to recommend | 
the series of simple, illus- | 
trated pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Waltham- 
stow Antiquarian Soci- 
ety*. While naturally 
they refer in the first 
instance to Walthamstow 
itself and some are of 
_. purely local interest, 
others are quite admirable introductions for the use of those to 
whom the subject is new. The pamphlet on the Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron Ages, for example, has excellent illustrations, and 
would be a help to anyone visiting any museum containing 
specimens of early implements. Probably other antiquarian 
societies produce similar monographs, but these are particu- 
larly valuable from our present. point of view in that they 
are not intended for experts. Those who, want something 
more advanced will find the half-crown guides published by the 
Britism Museum of very great interest ard help. 
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William. Scors, tailor, with his shears 
between his feet (1447) 


Illustrations by courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


*QObtainable, price 7d. each, from the Librarian, Walthamstow, London, E.17 
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Science in the Making 


‘Organisers’ in Animal Development —__ 


By JULIAN HUXLEY fiche: - 


ANY people find a great attraction in the unexplained 

and the mysterious. Some of the developments of 

modern physics seem to have given a good deal of 

satisfaction to these lovers of mystery. They will tell 
you that because atoms and electrons can no longer be thought of 
as sub-microscopic billiard-balls, but as centres of electrical 
energy, therefore matter is somehow less material and more 
spiritual than we thought it; because you can’t determine both 
the exact position and the éxact speed of an electron, therefore 
the electron must be possessed of something like free-will; and 
so on. It would take a whole talk even to begin to discuss these 
ideas, and then it would be philosophy rather than science. I 
would only like to suggest in passing that those who think in this 
way should fix their minds upon some common object, such as a 
bedstead or a plate of ham and eggs, and ask themselves whether 
it does not remain just as obstinately material whether we think 
of it in terms of common sense, or in the mechanical terms of 
old-fashioned billiard-ball atoms, or.be driven to resolve it, for 
the purposes of scientific analysis, into interacting fields of an 
electrical nature whose detailed behaviour is beyond our powers 
to describe. 


First Steps in the Control of Animal Development 


What I chiefly want to remind my listeners of is the fact that 
while the growth of modern physics has been in.a certain sense 
away from materialism, that of modern biology has been in 
exactly the opposite direction. All sorts of happenings of life 
which not very long ago were completely mysterious and seemed 
to demand a vital force or some other unknown guiding power 
for their explanation, are now turning out to be-subject to 
scientific laws and explainable in material terms. In this talk I 
want to speak about one particular field of biology where this 
change has been very, striking, namely, the study of develop- 
ment, and in particular of how an egg, which at first is unorgan- 
ised, acquires an organisation .and. turns into a complicated 
animal. e 

The story of the steps by which we reached our present know- 
ledge is interesting. Nearly forty years ago, it had-been discov- 
ered that you could artificially make a single egg produce twins. 
The egg is a single cell, and the first step it takes in development 
is to divide into two equal halves. In a sea-urchin and several 
other kinds of animals, it had been found that these two halves, 
which usually stay attached, could be separated from éach other, 
and that then each of them would develop into-a complete 
though half-sized little animal. This had at first not been done 
with backboned animals, and in. 1903 the German zoologist, 
Spemann, was trying if it would work with the eggs of newts. He 
made the unexpected discovery that sometimes it worked and 
sometimes it didn’t. Sometimes the division of the egg was in a 
position which would separate the-future right half of the 
embryo from the future left half; then, if the two cells were 
separated, each would give rise to. a complete small newt. But in 
other cases the division into two cells divided the future back of 
the animal from its future stomach side.or ventral surface; and 
then, if they were separated, only the half corresponding to the 
future back would turn into a complete newt; the other half 
developed for a few hours and then stopped: while still in an 
almost completely unorganised condition. 

There the matter rested for twenty years, till Spemann took it 
up again. He invented an ingenious method for cutting tiny 
discs of living tissue out of one developing egg and grafting them 
into another. He did this to eggs in various stages of develop- 
ment, but here I need only talk about the very early stages, be- 
fore any organs at all are formed. Now by studying a developing 
egg carefully, you can, of course, tell just what organ any partic- 


“ular bit of it is destined to form in the ordinary course of events. 
~Spemann found in his newts that, with one exception, of which 


more latter, all the parts of the egg were at this stage more or less 


indifferent; they hadn’t made up their minds, so to speak, what. - 


they were going to become. For instance, if you took a part of an 
egg which in the normal course of things would have formed 
skin and grafted it into another egg in the region that was going 


‘to form brain, it became influenced by its new surroundingsand 
‘turned into brain; and vice versa. ‘ 
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‘The one exception was a moderate-sized region corresponding 


to the future back, If a bit of this was grafted into another egg, - 
“then it would still.go on producing just what it would have 


produced if it-had been left in place, no matter into’ what 


‘situation’ it- was grafted. Not only that, but “it produced 
~ extraordinary effects in-the tissues of the egg into which it was 
. grafted. It caused the formation of an extra set of all. the 


principal orgars of the body—an extra brain and spinal cord, 


. more primitive group of worms, the flat-worms. It has a 
in the centre of its long flat body, on the end of a ‘sort of 
-boscis which it can stick out.and wave about in search of for 


of eye-spots. An American biologist has succeeded in tut 
~ the head of one worm and then grafting it into the side orit 
~ hind end of the body of another, so that it heals in and lives a! 
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eyes, nose and ears, muscles, primitive backbone, kidneys and = 
so on; and these organs were all properly arranged so as to make ; 
what amounted to a second embryo, additional to the embryo 
which was destined to be produced by the host egg in the 
ordinary course of events. ‘ Aj? 
As I said, apart from a small fraction which it made itself, — 
all the rest of this extra newt embryo was produced out of the ~ 
tissues of the host egg into which the graft had been put, I 
don’t know if you remember that delightful book by Charles 
Kingsley, the Water Babies. There the boy-hero on his wander- 
ings comes across an old woman called Mother Carey, typifying 
the powers of Nature, who tells him that she doesn’t make 
things herself, but makes them-make themselves. That is just 
what this special region: of the egg is able to do, and for that 
reason it was christened the organiser. The organiser in normal 
development acts in the same way as it does when grafted. 
The reason why, in the first experiment I spoke of, the two 
halves of a newt’s egg could each turn into a whole small-sized 
newt when the line dividing them separated future left and right 
halves, was that in this case each of them contained a piece 
of the organiser region. When the «line separating them 
passed in a different direction, at right angles to the first, 
separating back from front instead of side from side, all the” 
organiser region was in the back half, and without it the front — 
half couldn’t develop organs and become an embryo. i 


Powers of the Organiser 


Since that time, a huge number of experiments have been 
done to try to find out more about the organiser and its powers. 
One of the most interesting things that has been discovered is _ 
that the organiser of one animal will work perfectly well in a 
different kind of animal. For instance, it was found that bird 
embryos have -an organiser region, and that the organiser of 
a chick will work in a duck’s egg, making it produce a second 
set-of duck organs, and vice versa. With amphibians, not only — 
will the newt’s organiser work when grafted into the egg of 
another kind of newt, but even when grafted into a toad’s egg— 
an animal as different from a newt as a whale is from a man. A © 
toad tadpole has all sorts of organs which a newt tadpole hasn’t 
got—horny teeth, for instance, and suckers below the mouth, 
Toad tissue under the influence ofa newt organiser will produce 
these organs. In other words, an organiser can induce the 
formation of organs it would never have induced if left in its 
own kind of egg! 

All these animals are backboned animals like ourselves. Then,. 
however, people began working with quite different groups of 
the animal kingdom to see if they, too, showed anything of the 
same nature in their development. It turned out-that insect 
eggs and sea-urchin eggs do have a region which acts in the 
same general way. But the most interesting results came from 
certain worms. There is a kind of worm you may see in the 
aquarium at the Zoo which lives in a long tube, out of which it 
sticks a spiral of beautiful feathery tentacles. The tentacles 
grow out of a yery small but definite head; then follows a short 
region we may call the thorax; and then comes all the rest of the 
animal, or main trunk. Both thorax and main trunk have a 2 
series of fleshy knobs and tufts of bristles growing out of them, * 
but they are arranged quite differently in the two regions of the - 
body. This worm is called Sabella: like many others, it can , 
regenerate perfectly even if it is cut into quite small pieces. That 
is to say, the piece grows a new head, a new tail, and finally 
becomes a perfect little worm again. Now if you take a piece | 
cut out of the main trunk region, the first thing it does is to 
grow a new head at its front end. Once the new head is formed, 
it proceeds to turn the front part of the bit of trunk intoa 
thorax. You can actually see the old knobs and bristles disap- 
pearing, and the new ones developing; the process begins just — ae 
behind the new head, spreads poacksatie backwards fora certain 
distance, and then stops. Meanwhile a tail grows out of the — 
hind end, and you have a complete new worm. Here, you see, - 
the new head acts something like an organiser in a newt; it 
proceeds to reorganise the rest of the piece so as to turnitinto 
a complete new animal. — pe *- 

Even more startling is what happens with another anim rr. 
called Planaria, which belongs to a very different and much _ 


z 


At its front end is its head, with a rudimentary brain’an 


right in its new situation. After it has healed in, it proce 
induce the growth of a new proboscis and mouth in t 


& oft the worm into which it is grafted; and this new proboscis is 


‘is grafted at the extreme hind end of another worm, the new. 
_ proboscis points in exactly the opposite direction from the old 
. original one. Here, too, you see, the head acts as an organiser, 
_ . but instead of being a head in process of formation, as with the 
_ regenerating head of Sabella, it is a fully-formed head, taken 
from a grown worm. 
____ However, there is a difference between the organising action 
of the heads of these worms and that of the newt’s egg. In the 
worms the action is at a distance, while in the newt’s egg it 


is at present a mystery. We know that it happens gradually (in 
eet you can ‘see the transformation spreading slowly back 
from the new head); and we know that the smaller and less 
_ vigorous the regenerated head happens to be, the smaller is the 
- region of the body which it is able to organise; but that is all at 
present. 
_ With the newt’s egg we know rather more. First of all, we 
know that the organiser is the most actively developing part of 


the egg. Things are happening there faster than elsewhere. 


What exactly that may imply we don’t know, but it is interesting. 
_ Then we know that in the course of the newt’s development 
_ the organiser region grows in below the surface, and it can be 
__ shown that only the parts which it actually touches are induced 
to develop. For instance, any part of the outer layer which the 
organiser comes to underlie after it has grown in, will turn into 
_ brain and spinal cord: all the rest will become mere skin. This 
suggests that the newt organiser acts by giving out some chemi- 
____ cal substance; and this conclusion is strengthened by the curious 
__ discovery that it can, so to speak, ‘infect’ other regions with its 
__ own properties. If a piece of a region which would normally 
- form skin is grafted into the middle of the organiser region, in a 
_ short time it becomes infected in this way, and if taken out and 
- grafted into another egg, can now act as an organiser itself. 


Dead Organisers can still Organise 


_ Within the last year, it has been made practically certain that 
the organiser acts in this chemical way by the discovery that 
dead organisers can still organise! Both in birds and newts, bits 
of organiser killed in certain ways, for instance, by heat, will 
~ still induce an extra embryo when grafted into another egg. 
- And also, if a piece of gelatin is left in contact with the organiser, 
after a certain time, it acquires the power of organising when 
* grafted, which can only mean that some potent chemical sub- 
stance has leaked out from the organiser into the gelatin. 
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in line with the grafted head. So, for instance, when the head - 


_ works only by contact. How the action at a distance is exerted _ 


; 29. 
Paperiments are now in progress designed to separate out 
this chemical substance responsible for organising. Munthe of - 


newt’s eggs are taken, their organiser regions cut out; ground 


_up together, and treated in various ways: and it looks as if we 


should soon have organiser substance available in more or less 
pure liquid form, just as we already have the active principles 
of various glands like the thyroid or the adrenal. 


There are all sorts of other interesting facts which I could tell 


. about. Once the organiser has built up the first steps in organisa-- 


tion, different organs acquire a certain limited power of organis~- 
ing further on their own. For instance, the rudiment of the eye. 
has the power to make almost any part of the outer skin turn 
into a lens. Pieces of skin from the back or flanks when grafted 
over the developing eye, will start to produce a rounded growth 
which finally detaches itself and turns into a transparent lens, 
just as well as the skin region that normally covers the eye. Here, 
too, the process seems to work by contact: the eye produces_ 
some substance which acts on the skin and makes it grow differ- 
ently from usual. 


This property of the eye is of great use in normal develop< 
ment: but the brain possesses a very queer power. Once the outer 
layer of the egg has been made to develop into brain under the 
influence of the organiser, it comes to possess the power of 
turning the outer layer of other.eggs into brain if grafted into 
them. Its organising power is restricted to inducing structures 
like itself, not inducing quite different organs. As this power 
can never be of the least use in normal development, the facts 
are rather puzzling. They at‘least show that life obeys many 
laws which we did not even suspect. 

However, I have said enough to justify my assertion that 
biology is getting more mechanistic. Forty years ago, the de- 
velopment of an animal from an egg was almost as completely 
mysterious as in the days of Aristotle. Twenty years ago we had 
begun to find out some of the rules which living things obeyed 
during their development. Ten years ago the organiser had not 
been discovered. Today we are on the verge of having its organ- 
ising powers reduced to a chemical formula and stored in a 
bottle. It is perfectly true that to have this knowledge doesn’t 
make life and its development any the less extraordinary and 
wonderful; however, it is not wonderful because of some myster- 
ious vital force, but because of the astonishing properties of the 
matter of which it is made. Modern biology is not making us 
believe that spirit rules matter in the affairs of life; it is showing 
us that matter and its workings are both more important and 
more interesting than we had thought. ' 


Slavery—What Remains to be Done 


(Continued from page 12) 


rights! I have seen other workers on plantations who were lured 
to their employment on a three years” contract, but who at the 
end of thirty years were still being forced to serve under the’ 
agreement which had expired twenty-seven years earlier: Forced 
-  jabour for ‘industrial purposes must be abolished. Contract 
- Jabour must be so reformed’ as to make the contracts real 
_ instruments for protecting the rights of the worker. 
But our goal is higher and broader still, for none of these 
ils will be completely abolished until we have eliminated 
“the slave mentality from the minds of the stronger. Today, 
this expresses itself in many subtle ways. Let us ask ourselves, 
_ for example, why the franchise should be given to the natives 
of Cape Colony, and denied to those of the Transvaal. 
Why should European doctors be allowed the fullest access 
to the hospitals, and coloured doctors, often with higher Euro- 
“pean attainments, forbidden to cross the threshold of the hos- 
pital largely built with their own money? The other day, I was 
reading a Municipal Order in connection with one of the smaller 
_ towns of a well-known British Colony. The municipality had 
fe tly built two or three new roads, with paths on either side 
of them. These roads had been built to a very large extent by 
- native labour and out of taxes paid by the natives, but in the 
Municipal Order the natives were forbidden to walk on the paths, 
these being reserved for the immigrant white races. 
“But to my mind the most indefensible form of this slave men- 
tality is that exercised by the ‘White’ Trade Unions of South 
frica, which refuse to allow any native or coloured person to 
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example, that the two hundred thousand natives in 
Id mines are debarred from any other than the most 
al tasks, and at such a low wage that none of them can ever 


e to break away from that servitude. This action is based 


~ not on incapacity, but solely on the colour of the skin. 
a "What, ai te the erik to which the trail blazed by the 

‘emancipators leads us? I submit that this goal is the grant of 
iteesstht y for all civilised persons. Now, what does this 
’ In the first place, there is one thing it does not mean. 
ymetimes asked, ‘Do you wish to encourage the marriage 
ite with black and brown?’ I am the last to give any 
Beatson ht etry 


> in his own country in any skilled work: Thus it comes 


. 


encouragement to this, for the simple reason that I have seen 
so many tragedies resulting from such mixed unions; but at the 
same time we cannot close our eyes to the fact that there are six 
hundred thousand half-caste or coloured people in South Africa’ 
and even amongst what are called the people in the lowest 
scale in the human race, the Aboriginals of Australia, nearly | - 
one-third of the total population is half-caste. 

What we mean by full citizenship for all civilised persons is 
just this—that when natives have by their industry and their 
character given positive proof that they have raised themselves 
to an educational and moral standard as high or higher than the 
immigrant whites, then they are entitled to ask for the full 
rights of citizenship in their own country. In plain language, 
once a native has proved his or her civilised status, the trades. 
should: be open to them—bricklayers, engine-drivers, and so 
forth. That no bar should be raised against doctors and 
lawyers solely because of colour. That the franchise of the 
territory should be open to all civilised persons without pre 
judice as to race, creed, or colour. 

The attitude which the native adopts in these territories 
upon this question of citizenship is as follows: ‘Make your 
qualifying standard of civilisation as high as you like, demand 
if you will that in the medical and legal professions the standard 
of attainment shall be higher for natives than that of the 
immigrant whites. But do not, when we have attained such 
educational and property standard, turn round, as you do today, 
and tell us that because of the colour of our skin, which we 
cannot change, we are therefore disqualified from becoming 
citizens of the world’. 

We shall obtain the total abolition of the various forms under 
which physical slavery masquerades today. We shall witness the 
elimination of the slave mentality in the many forms in which it 
expresses itself, as soon as we have been able to create a national 
and international conscience which will accept a new policy for 
its relationship to the weaker races. This policy is enshrined in the 
doctrine that the child races of the world are for the stronger 
races a ‘sacred trust’ and that our duty is not to exploit them 
in their weakness but to assist them to climb higher and higher 
the ladder of civilised attainments. 
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The Pigs Marketing Scheme  ———— 


By Major the Rt. Hon. WALTER ELLIOT, MP.) 


The Minister of Agriculture gives a brief summary of the objects of the Pigs Marketing Scheme, and the events that led up to its 
: introduction ye ' Sed 


URING the next week or so every farmer in England 
and Wales and Scotland who is interested in pig pro- 
duction will receive by post a form which will enable 
him first to register, and then to record his vote in a 
postal ballot as to whether the Pigs Marketing Scheme now 
before Parliament shall come into operation or not: Pig producers 
will have the future of their own industry in their own hands. 


We have reached a°point now in the development of the pig: 


industry in this country at which the Government has done all 
it can, the leaders of the industry have done all they can, and it 
rests with the individual farmers scattered over the countryside 
of Great Britain to say whether pig production in this country 
shall be organisedand — ; 
developed,-or not. 

: First of all, before 
Tdeal with the scheme 
itself, a few words on 
the events which have 
led up to it. The story 
starts with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing 
Act .of 1931, which 
sets up the statutory 
machinery under 
which farmers, if they 
themselves so decide, 
can form an organisa- 
tion for the marketing 
of any. agricultural 
commodity, so that 
supplies can be fed to 
the market in an 
orderly manner. But 
the organisation .of 
the pig industry was 
nota task which could 
be’ carried out be- 
tween morning and 
night. It clearly 
needed the most care- 
ful examination and 
study. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, ; 
appointed a Reorganisation Commission, under the Chairman- 
ship of Colonel the Rt. Hon. George Lane-Fox, to report on the 
best means of carrying this organisation into effect. The Com- 
mission reported in October last, and have put forward schemes 
for organising the marketing in this country of both pigs and 
bacon. They also—and this is most important—recommended the 
regulation of bacon imports so that the home producer would not 
find, having organised the marketing of his pigs, that his market 
was flooded with foreign imports. The next step, so far as the 
organisation of the home industry was concerned, was the prepar- 
ation and submission of schemes by the producers themselves for 
the marketing of pigs and bacon. A Public Inquiry has been held 
on the schemes; they have been modified by agreement in the 
light of the further examination resulting from that Inquiry; they 
are now before Parliament, and if, as there is every reason to. 
hope, Parliament approves them within the next few days, pig 
producers and bacon producers will then have their fate in their 
own hands. : 

The scheme with which the farmers of England and Wales 
and Scotland are mainly concerned is the Pigs Marketing 
Scheme, which has been submitted by the National Farmers’ 
Unions of those countries. First of all, what is the object of the 
scheme? It seeks to organise and regulate the marketing of pigs 
for bacon curing purposes throughout the country, so as to 
ensure to the consuming public a regular supply, and to each 
producer the benefit not only of a substantially higher price 
jevel, but of a national price contract for bacon pigs which will 
enable him to reckon on the fact that whatever the price of 
feeding stuffs, reasonable production costs will be. covered. 
Under the scheme all bacon pigs will have to be sold ‘on con= 
tracts between producers and curers. All contracts-will have to 
be on terms .agreed-between the Pigs and Bacon Boards set up 
under these schemes, and to ensure this the Pigs Board willthave 
to examine and register all contracts. No contract will be valid 
unless it has been confirmed by the Pigs Board. 
- The terms of contracts have already been virtually agreed 
‘upon. Every producer will receive for bacon pigs of standard 
quality a price of twelve shillings per score dead weight, so long 
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as the price of an agreed ration of feeding stuffs remains at its - 
present level of seven-and-six per cwt. This is a price consider- 
ably higher than anything the farmer has received for some 
years past. If the price of the ration moves up or down the S45 of 
per score will move correspondingly. The efficient producer 
thus avoids all further risk. If he decides that he can produce at 
twelve shillings per score today, then he will be safe, whatever 
happens-to feed: prices. . pes 
- The quality of the pig will affect the price it realises. The Pigs 
and Bacon Boards have been working out grades for pigs. Ail 
pigs will be graded.at the factories and premiums will be paid . 
or deductions made according to the grade reached. The farmer 
; need have no fear that 
he will not receive a 
fair deal, for his own’ 
paid representatives 
will watch the weigh-. 
ing and grading of 
‘pigs at the factories, 
in the same way as a 
farmers’ represent- 
ative at present 
checks the weighing, 
sampling and testing 
of sugar beet at the 
sugar factories. , 
But, of course, it is 
quite impossible for 
me ‘to give a full 
description of the 
scheme here. What I 
am anxious to do is to 
ask farmers:earnestly - 
’ to study the’ leaflet 
now being sent out to 
- them.: If you: are-en+ j . _ 
gaged or likely to be 
~ engaged’ in pig -pro- 
duction for bacon 
curing purposes, you 
should apply for reg- 
Sport & General ~ istration on the form 
: which will accomp-, 
any the leaflet. You will then receive a voting paper which will 
entitle you to vote for or against this scheme. a 
To return. to the question of control of imports. The Lane- 
Fox Commission recommended that imports should be con- 
trolled as from July 1 this year. But‘we went ahead of that. In 
November the Government initiated a scheme of voluntary 
regulation of bacon imports in anticipation of the Agricultural 
Marketing Bill now before Parliament, and in anticipation of the 
organisation of the home industry by means of a marketing 
scheme under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931. The 
prices of English smoked Wiltshire bacon have risen since that 
time from about seventy-five shillings per cwt. last November 
to over-ninety shillings today. The whole scheme, however, 
rests on the effective organisation of the home supplies to the 
market. The Government is quite willing, the public is quite 
willing, to regulate the flow of imports of bacon into this country- 
in the interests of the home producer if, and only if, there is 
some means of guaranteeing adequate supplies of satisfactory 
quality from the home industry. This Pigs Marketing Scheme, 
with its contract provisions, will, if it is adopted, provide the 
necessary guarantee. It is up to all farmers to say whether this __ 
comprehensive plan for the development of one of our most ~~ 
important agricultural industries is to go forward or collapse. 


It is not often that the same book can be described as useful 
equally to the tyro and to the-expert—but this is true of The - 
Fisherman’s Vade Mecum, by G. W. Maunsell. (Allan, 12s. 6d.), 
which must .be one of the most compact, lucid,.and compre-. _ _ 
hensive handbooks on the subject of fishing yet brought.out, ~~ _ 
There is not a line of padding in its.450-pages, which.are 
quaintly described on the title page as making “a compendium ~~ 
of precepts, counsel, knowledge and experience in most matters 


4 
pertaining to fishing for trout, sea-trout, salmon and pike’. Five 
of the eight books into which the contents are divided deal with 
these four kinds of fish and the way to catch them; the other M4 
three treat of striking, playing, ing, casting and spinning, — 
and also of such sundries as knots and splicing, gut, hooks, rods _ 
and other appliances. _. ; Tey. ; 
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Southdown sheep under the hammer 


cAuctions or “Dead Weight’? 


Captain Stevenson 


'AIN J. STEVENSON: First of all, I should like 
to find out whether you are clear in your mind what an 
auction is. What is am auction? 

A. H. Brown: My answer to that is,.you auction 
your stuff for what it will fetch to any buyer. 

J. S.: The actual meaning of the word is “increase”. 

A. H. B.: And very often there is.a.decrease. Speaking as a 
farmer, } think that auction sales of livestock,. especially of fat 
stuff, are out of date, and belong to the days of the stage coach. 

J. S.: That’s very curious, Mr. Brown, because auctions 
actually came in when stage coaches went out. 

_ A.H.B.: I remember stage coaches in. my youth. 

_ J. S.: Well, they may still have them in Hayling Island, but 
the fact is that auctions have steadily increased in popularity. 
I believe at the present_time there are about~ 950 livestock 
auction marts in England and Wales. 

A. H. B.: They are, I admit, an.advance on the old state of 
chaffering in the market place. But I think we have now reached 
a. period when something should take their place. It was. con- 
venient to take your stock to the local market, when. it was 
bought by the local butcher, and consumed locally, but in these 
days of easy and. cheap transport we have an entirely different 
state of affairs, It is easier to get a bullock thirty miles today, 
than it was in’ my boyhood to get it ten, and in these days I 
think you auctioneers have to pull up. your socks and take 
stock of these changed conditions. 

J. S.: You know, from the Ministry’s report on markets and 
fairs, modern improvement in methods. of transport is. one of 
the things which is principally responsible for the growth and 
success of auction sales. Auction marts are being constantly 
used by the vast majority of farmers, dealers and butchers 
throughout the country. 

A. H. B.: They are used at the moment because there is no 
alternative or better method of marketing. 

_ J. S.: What is your main grouse against the auction? Is it 
prices? Is it the old trouble about auction rings? What is it? 

A. H. B.: Well, I challenge you to support the chaotic con- 
ditions which exist all over the country. Hundreds of redundant 
markets, which make price rings easier- 

J. S.: I don’t agree that there are chaotic conditions: all over 
the country. I should be prepared to agree that in some small 
markets you may have uneconomic conditions and poor prices, 
but, in general, I say that there is no chaos. 

A. H. B.: Let me try to prove my point. I believe there are 
nearly one thousand auctions in the country. Many of them 
are held on the same day in the same district. In my district 
on one day of the week there are three, and often two or three 
auctioneers are selling in the same market at the same time. 
_- J. S.: PU not say that there cannot be improvements made 
that direction. Auctioneers themselves made some such 
recommendations to the Fat Stock Reorganisation Commission. 
In general I think it is a question of demand and supply, and 
that an auction which was not a success—which was not getting 
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the amount. of support, was not giving a return of good prices 
—would be a failure and close down. 

A. H. B.: Anyway, I challenge you to think of a more un- 
scientific way of marketing. We take our stuff to some market 
and dump it, and say ‘Please, Mr. Auctioneer, do the best you 
can: for us’. 

J. S.z It is not so at all. This is a system which has gradually 
grown up and been improved and perfected for the last sixty, 
seventy or eighty years. On market day we have. the farmers, 
and the dealers and butchers coming together in this recog- 
nised market, with all the various facilities available, and the 
sale goes to the highest bidder for that. stock. Incidentally, 
market day brings the most business of the week to all the 
tradespeople in the town. 

A. H. B.: My point is that the multitude of markets split up 
the buyers. as well as the sellers. 
J. S.: Is that really your only argument, the multiplicity? 

A.-H. B.: Not my only one. Other arguments are: waste of 
time, unnecessary expenses and fluctuating prices from week 
to week. You may tell me that we can put a reserve on the 
animals and take them home with us. We do that sometimes, 
but very rarely do we get a better price. We cam bring them in 
again and take a lower price. 

- J. S.: What do you suggest in exchange? Do you suggest 
selling by dead. weight? : 

A. H. B.: I do! But first I want to say a word, about price 
rings. I do not blame the buyers for getting together. I cannot 
understand why they do not all depute someone to buy for 
them. They would if they were wise. All the time we farmers 
are fools enough to give them the opportunity. It is so simple, 
in the smaller markets particularly, for two or three buyers to 
put their heads together and say “We won’t give as much as 
the beast is worth’, and in the small market you have sometimes 
twice or three times the number of beasts offered for sale as 
you would have on the following week. 

J. S.: The main virtue of an auction in my opinion is that it 
encourages open competition, and I will be prepared to agree 
with you that where a ring is in absolute control of the market 
that is going to hinder very considerably any real open com- 
petition, but my contention is. that any auctioneer of real 
standing and moral character could break a ring, and that rings 
are most often met with in those very small and uneconomic 
markets in which we both see faults and objections. 

A. H. B.: I am not arguing that the whole thing is bad simply 
because there are price rings. I am saying that the whole system 
is unscientific. 

J. S.: I would like to dwell on the ring question fora moment, 
because my Society, The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers, 
were among the prime movers of the Auctions (Bidding Agree- 
ments) Act that was passed a few years ago. It is now for the 
Government either to enforce that Act, in the same way as they 
compel the farmers to pay proper wages under the Agricultural 
Wages Act, or as they force licensees of Public Houses to sell 
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A, H.B.: But my point is that the Government cannot do s: S.: I cannot help thi: 
‘as there is nothing to prevent several butchers from deputin man attoirs will lead to depressed prices, will 
buyer and staying away from the market. _ will increase the use of the chilled chamber. The pub: 
hes Sahay pay All matters of that kind are questions of evidence. I no difference. between such chilled English meat a Ste 
<2 ewer.) epree you have got to find the evidence before you can bring a meat, and there will be a tendency to the greater use of fo eo 
case. That is one of the difficulties, I admit. ButI think you were meat at the expense of the English producer. He will se eve my . 


_- __ saying ‘that you preferred the dead weight system of selling ‘to less and at a worse price than he is doing at the present time. 


Bc, selling by auction? See ea AEE - A.H. B.: But surely that point will be improved and me 

ete .” A.H.B.: I think that stock shouldbe sold onadeadweightbasis the imposition of the quotas we hear so much about these 

/ =» *-_. ingrades. There should be a centre to which all livestock should —_—J.. S.: Are you not rather leaving the consumer out 

she ‘sent where it could be slaughtered. It could be inthe con- _ A. H. B.: It is not my business here to look at i 

eg? > : sumers’ area, or in the producers’ area. In some districts of the consumer’s point of view. Dns 

pare _ country one would be preferable and in some the other. _ J. S.: Presumably there will be a limit to the price he 

eae _ J. S.: You said that rings hinder the-seller from getting a fair - pared to pay. The ordinary working man in the country a 

= price, and that you doubt very much whether by the auction today, eats far more chilled than British meat. 
system in general the seller does ordinarily get a fair price. A.H.B.: I do not in the least doubt that if our meat is offer 


ae Tam going to ask you whether you think that selling by dead — in the best possible way, it will dvuiye compete succe 
weight through a Central Meat Market would get even as with foreign produce. I am convinced that in principle the pr 
Be - good a price as you get at auction marts. : posed Marketing Schemes should be supported by th 
eee ye A. H. B.: I would agree that in times of scarcity of stock we lightened farmer. I do not think that the Schemes by thems 
Aa : _ might get a better price, but certainly not in times of glut, and _will solve the very grave problem that faces us, but the: 
Sey) a4, at any rate we should be paid for what we actually sold on the least an attempt to organise a mass improvement to 
eres =<, dead-weight basis. To give you an instance, recently I sent two still, and always must be, the most important basic indust 
2S ete fat beasts to market, and I got a certain sum for them. A fort- both townsmen and countrymen. 


> aes ‘night later I sent two more weighing a cwt. more and got £3. ‘J. S.: All improvements have to have a beginning and I 

Re os _ Jess. Had I been selling them on a dead-weight basis, I should no doubt that, as a result of, the recommendations of the 

os have got the value of the extra cwt of meat. 43 a° Stock Re-organisation Commission, when this comes to han 
Pres - J. S.: I have some concrete cases too, The Livestock Emer- in a few months’ time, there will be more co-operation and 
ae ay ~~ gency Committee, of which you have doubtless heard, have range. Pees ee as 545 eta 

| ee during the last two months carried out a number of experiments. A. H. B.: You vil’ azree that the main reason why we 


“Here is one. A firm of Norfolk auctioneers were concerned in discussing this point of livestock is-because of the ve 
pene rf ‘one specimen case. A client of theirs sent eight beasts to Bury munerative prices which producers have got in the past 
bres St. Edmund’s market and ten of exactly comparable quality J. S.: I do not agree that in general the auctions do r 
¥ to the Ministry of Agriculture, Beef Grading. Department, unremunerative prices. If they were unremunerative, the 

-. -- London. That the animals were of good quality is clear from the tion system would have long ago ceased’ to be, insteac 
- sss fact, that. five were marked ‘Select’ and five ‘Prime’. The net increasing in popularity, Do you look on the auctioneer - 
ae a price to the farmer at the Bury St. Edmunds’ market was quite useless middleman? Have you thought, for instance. 
ee 5 £22 12s. 2d. The net price in the London Meat Market was the value to the farmer that he is on the matter of credit? = 
PaIOS Or TOe arte bes : A. H.B.: 1 would not say that the auctioneers are entirely use- 


Seay a “A. H. B.: Everybody knows that very often a better price is less, but I put it to you that there were farmers before ther 
Me obtained locally; when the beast is bought by a butcher who auctioneers, and I suggest that there will be farmers wh 
SRS _ . knows how it is fattened, he will give a little more for that beast. auctioneers are no more. With regard to whether the 
al J. S.: I think that is one of the main reasons for the success of _ they give is essential, I challenge that entirely. All my busi 
7, auction sales. The anima are sold locally by farmers who are life I have held that getting credit from auctioneers. was 
--__ known, in the presence of dealers who know exactly what theyare wrong way for the farmers. The proper source of credit for 
getting, where the sheep or beasts have been grazed, and that is particular purpose is the banks, and if they won’t give it, then the 
-why you get better prices than you will when youare selling them farmer will probably be wise not to borrow it from the auc 
= in bulk through some central organisation. By the way, if we are tioneer. There are a considerable number of men, who, if they 
“ ‘going to increase sales by dead weight at the expense of the _ had not borrowed in this way, would be much better off now. 
: auction marts, surely that is going to mean, at the same time, J. S.: Do you think the system of short term credit througt 
eA. __ eonsiderable extension of public abattoirs: = __ the banks has been a success? — “fa 
«~~ AL H.B.: Yes, I think that is unavoidable and desirable. Look... A; H. B.; That is‘another poittt,~"<> "0" ae 
at the possibilities of canning with regard to cow beef. =, J. S.: Once again I must come back to the Ministry’: 
~ J. S.: 1 do not know whether you have noticed the remark that on Markets and Fairs which says that ‘The suggestion 
- is made in the De la Ware Report on the Slaughtering of Live- times made that the ‘Hold’ which auctioneers thus 
stock. I see there it is admitted that the ‘quality of meat pro- over supplies is inimical to farmers’ interests (by givin 
“duced in private slaughter houses is likely to be slightly better that is). The report goes on to say that ‘if wisely us 
te) than that produced in public slaughter houses’. Sa ‘a hold may be beneficial rather than otherwise’. me HA: = 
aes _ . A.H.B.: Possibly, but I do not know why it shouldbe. | A.H.B.: Youarenot suggesting that auctioneers provit 
J. .S.: It has been suggested that if we adopted packing-house _ for the love of the farmer. Or are you? They do it, as one 
methods it would mean, holding the meat in cold chambers for Livestock Emergency Committees acknowledged at a l 
_ several days, and that in this event British meat would sellforno ference in February last, because they expect to handle the st 
higher price than imported meat. _~ Dee ae ot ART WREOS. gk ox ow ses Poe 
__A.H. B.: I will not agree with that, because I feel that very J. S.: Anyway, the conclusion which they came to w: 
often English meat is eaten too quickly after slaughter, and it by this system, by which the farmers from time to time are ; 
would be better if it was hung for a little while. “to obtain credit from the auctioneers, is “one which the farm 
_. J. S. Yes, to some extent, but if you are going to make ~ understands and is ready to use—and there is no reason 
things more difficult for the retailer throughout the ‘country, — suppose that he pays unduly for it’. —_ tee ae 
ee : _ don’t you think that he is going to take the easiest course and =0§- A. H. B.: I do nota ree with that conclusion. = 
F $ ; buy an even greater proportion of chilled meat than he does at J.-S.: There again, I can only say that that is only th 
Ps the present time? = 2) fe ee ‘ aga census of opinion from all parties and that I do not think 


_. A.H.B.: 1 do not agree, because I think, instead of making it Ministry would report in that way unless there were ood reason — 
_ more difficult, it would make it easier for him. He would only _ for it. After all, the auctioneer is not merely a mi dleman—h¢ 

_ have to ring up the selling organisation and tell them what to is an expert. He has a definite knowledge mS prices. Cu: 

- send him. — Brn ton Sha 9 1 es eee gee - Jative element in the dead meat market cannot 

_ _J.S.: There is a very great difference of opinion among but- emphasised. It would be as safe for a farmer to enter 

_ chers as to the value or otherwise to them of the National Mark. in gold mining shares as the dead meat trade; =~ ee 

. A. H.B.: I do not expect butchers to agree with me on that A. H.B.: I am not suggesting that the farmer himself he 

point, but that is not my pigeon. My job is to see, if possible, ~ enter the dead meat market, and I do not believe that the ¢ 

_ that a better method is arrived at whereby producers can get a - knowledge of prices that the auctioneer has is of much 

_better price for their produce. I am taking simply and solely the _ the farmer. I am proposing that there should be a p 

view of the producer..The more the butcher objects, the more — studied central selling organisation that would robabl 


“Spettain it is that I amrights 4). ~ S37 ioe sateen jobs for intelligent auctioneers. I feel certain that 
_. J. S.: Three things are essential for the successful establish- _ you agres with my point, ‘but I don’t expect you 
_ ment of large centralised slaughter houses. The first, you must ‘J. S.: Ido not believe, as I said before, that a’ 


wash out chilled beef from the. English market. The value of out of date. The fact that there are about 
ordinary English beef handled in a commercial area and sold as markets at the present time is sufficient proof o 
__ dead meat will suffer from the competition of chilled beef no not see marketing schemes progressing at such. 
_ gnatter how perfect the means of transport may DES o sekaen ee _ very few auc oneers are going: to be needed. 
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“y VE been reading again lately a couple of fat volumes called 


Bo <r Rural England, written thirty-two years ago by Rider Haggard. 
_._ § They makea pretty monotonous story. Everywhere that Hag-' 
ie - .B gard went on his travels he heard very much the same tale of 
_.. depression. Old farming families disappearing by way of the 


bankruptcy courts. Land going out of cultivation; weeds multi- 
* ing in farmers’ fields about as quickly as grey hairs on 
_ farmers’ heads. Landlords with no money to build or drain or 
improve. Farmers getting sick of the struggle and vowing that 
their sons should not be condemned to follow in their footsteps, 
and so on. Most of that could be said with equal truth at the 
_- present day. , 
But another thing was being said to Haggard everywhere he 
went. It comes in like a tragic chorus at the end of everybody’s 
* story—‘All the best young folk are leaving the land’. That, all 
thinking people seemed to feel, was the worst aspect of the 
whole affair. Many things were blamed. The dullness of coun- 
ay try life; bad housing; the want of any prospect, beyond a mono- 
~~ tonous job and a low wage; the wrong-headed kind of education 
' then being given in the village schools—only calculated, as many 
- people said, to unfit boys and girls for country work and to make 
them discontented with country life; and lastly the very pre- 
_ valent notion that somehow or another farming was an inferior 
- kind°of occupation which no really keen or intelligent young 
‘person would choose to follow. The description of a good lad as 
‘Far too good to make a clod hopper’ sums up the attitude. 
__ Many things have changed for the better since rgo1. Better 
roads and better houses have made the country a pleasanter 
- place to live in. County Council small holdings offer a chance to 
some to get on in the world. We have our County Farm Insti- 
. tutes with their scholarships for a few of our keen youngsters. 
: There are classes and lectures to be had by a few more. There is, 
too, a better agricultural Press—and so on. 
But there is still a tremendous gap to be filled. Anything more 
than a school education is still for the very few. Country schools 
- cannot provide the kind of rural course that many of us would 
like to see, without laying themselves open to the criticism that 
they are loading the scales against the country child who wants 
to go into some other line than farming. Now, of course, you 
may say that the only way to learn farming, after all, is to get 
down to practice and work through several years on a farm. I 
-_ know that. No kind of training in science and theory, no number 
- of books and lectures are of any use without sound practical 
‘experience. But it is, I am convinced, an equally mistaken notion 
that a sound training under a good practical farmer is all that is 
needed to make the next generation of farmers. We have a fine 
tradition of farming in this country. But we can’t go on farming 
"by tradition alone. New problems are coming thick and fast. We 
a must progress—and we shall not be able to tackle these pro- 
= blems, we shall not progress, unless we have a younger gener- 
F - ation trained and fitted to strike out in new ways. Some organ- 
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-__ jsation of a voluntary kind is needed which will show our young 
folk that education has a real bearing on life; that farming is a job 
full of interest; that there is scope in it for energy and brains; and 
that for anyone who has eyes to see and a mind to understand, the 
country is a good place wherein to spend one’s life. Above all we 
want to kill this rotten old notion that farming is an inferior job 
_ for inferior people. We want future generations of farmers to be 
_ proud of themselves and take pride in their work. Well, that’s 

* what the Young Farmers’ Club Movement is driving at. 
* Let me tell you something of the clubs, what they do and 
_ how they work. But first I must explain that there are two 


T hope that they will increase in other areas, and I believe that 


- 


the other clubs, of which I particularly want to speak, will 
t form their natural feeders. 
These latter Young Farmers’ Clubs, that are under the 
National Federation, are open to boys and girls between the 
"ages of ten and twenty-one. The central feature of the club 
Se « is the running by each member of a little agricultural 
_enterprise—the rearing of a calf or a pig, the cultivation of a 
plot of ground, or the keeping of a small flock of poultry, a hive 
of bees, or a few rabbits. And one of the important things is 
that this job must be regarded as a business and be run on 
er business lines, with accounts and all that. It’s not a 
yy in the ceepary sense—it’s a business affair. I sometimes 
ink that if the clubs do nothing more than teach their 
rs that accounts are worth keeping they will justify 
ves. I heartily sympathise with the farmer who won’t 
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Clubs 


By Professor J. A. S. WATSON 


‘ keep books, because I’m one of the world’s worst book-keepers. 


But we ought to train the young to a better way of thinking. 
But think, too, of the fun of owning something—of the sense 
of proud responsibility that comes from having a living thing 
under one’s own charge. Can you remember when you first 
owned a lamb or a calf? One got back, I suppose, to the primi- 
tive feeling of the old herdsmen peoples that the possession of 


‘live stock was the greatest of all material blessings. Anyway, 


I’m convinced that this business of stock-keeping develops 
excellent. characteristics in the great majority of children. 
But, if you have anything to do with it, try to see that the 
young farmers get good stock. I’ve known cases where the 
principle seemed to be that any beast was good enough to give 
to a child as a pet. That’s a wrong principle. I’ve never for- 
gotten the sight of a young farmer parading with a smutty 
nosed little scrub of a calf, its hair parted in the middle, horns 
polished. and its very hooves brushed with boot blacking. 
Rather a pitiful sight. My experience is that most young farmers 
are inclined to lavish food and attention and labour on their 
charges, and it’s rather a tragedy when the beast can never 
deserve such treatment. 

Very often the next most important aspect of club work is 
stock judging. This is valuable in many ways. It is a kind of 
education quite unlike anything that is to be got in schools. It 
trains the children to use their eyes, a thing that many people 
seem somehow to miss learning. It forces the vague or hesitant 
child to make up his mind, and it provides a chance to describe 
what he has seen and to argue for his own views. I was in 
Northumberland the other day helping to choose the team 
which is to represent England at the International Stock 
Judging Contest at the Royal Show—and I was astonished, as 
I always am astonished, at the powers of observation, of lucid 
description, and of keen argument, that a good training in 
this business bring out. One of our classes of cattle presented 
that always difficult: problem of deciding between two really 
good animals, of rather different types, for first place. I puzzled 
over the problem as long as I was allowed, and finally wrote 
down a decision for no better reason than that I had to decide 
something; then, according to custom, I called up the candi- 
dates, one at a time, to give their verdicts and their reasons— 
two minutes being allowed. The first speaker was a young 
woman of fifteen—who had unfortunately come to the opposite 
conclusion from my own. Well, Ican never argue with a lady. 
At the end of thirty seconds you might have seen me shifting 
my feet in an awkward manner. After a minute of it I knew 
I was all wrong; in one minute thirty seconds I saw clearly that 
I hadn’t a leg to stand on; and after one minute and fifty-two 
seconds I was wondering how I ever came to pretend that I 
could judge cows. And that experience isn’t unique; I have 
seen some of our recognised authorities—people who have 
judged at the Royal and so on—thoroughly shaken in their 
convictions by the clear sight and eloquent tongues of these 
young people. 

Apart from these activities the clubs meet often—sometimes 
for visits to farms, sometimes for lectures and discussions in- 
doors, and so on. They conduct their own business—often 
better than adults can manage theirs. They elect their own 
chairman, secretary and so forth. Special occasions are made of 
the annual distribution of stock, the Annual Show and the final 
sale of the 1nimals or produce. 

Now let me come to my main point—what we want you 
to do. The Young Farmers’ Club Movement has had valuable 
help from the Ministry of Agriculture and from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. This help enables us to run an office 
in London, and to employ three most capable organisers in the 
country districts. The Farmers’ Union has been most sympa- 
thetic and helpful. The agricultural organisers in many 
counties are giving a great deal of work to the clubs. But the 
number of clubs is already pretty large in proportion to the 
small staff of the Fedération—we are already getting well up to 
the two hundred mark. It follows that if the movement is to go 
on growing at its present rate—which it ought to do—we shall 
have to rely more and more on voluntary help from people 
scattered eS ast the country. Each club needs an adult 
person as Club Leader—the sort of man or woman who knows 
a good deal about farming, who is interested in young folk and 
who is prepared to give a good deal of time to the work. The 
Club Leader of course must let the youngsters, as far as possible, 
run everything themselves, but must be always available with. 
advice and help when these are needed. Secondly, each club 
needs a small advisory committee, to help with relatively big 


‘ business like the purchase and sale of stock, and to pay occasional 


visits of inspection to the members, This does not mean a lot 
of time, but it does require expert knowledge and sympathy. 
Lastly, the club, once a year, needs a market for their stock or 
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~ can all help. 


If you have no Young Farmers’ Club in your village or district - 

. I do wish you would think over the possibility of starting one. 

_ If the possibility exists—a dozen or more children of the right _ 
- age and a possible Club Leader—then write to the Secretary of - 
. the National Federation, at 16 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, » 


earth. The birds have rejoiced in it, especially a fat » 


thrush who parades my damp lawn in search of juicy worms. All - 


around me, my gardening neighbours have exulted in the rain, 


which is so much better for their gardens than the watering can, - 


and so much less fatiguing. The rain has also.done good tomany 
things in the farming world, but it has also put a stop to the 
feverish rush of haymaking. set mrs 

. I, for one, do not grumble at recent rains, for this year fortune - 


-has favoured my planning, and 140 acres of my hay are safely 


stacked and thatched. It may be that to gather in the remaining | 


20 acres will give us.more trouble than all the other, but what of 


it? This year, I have been lucky, and to grumble at such a 
happening would be to take a very narrow. view. One field, or- 


one year even, is but a little thing in a farming life, which can 


only be judged fairly by considering the ups and downs of a . 


decade at least, perhaps more fairly of a lifetime. On looking | 
_back over the past ten years of my own farming, I must own _ 
that on the whole the weather has not treated me too harshly. 


Even though the rain has cried ‘Halt!’ to haymaking, the farm 


“ges on, and we have been busy at all sorts of things. The newly 


mnde ricks have had to:be what we call ‘tucked and topped’. 
That is, they have had to be smartened up as to shape, and the 
roofs topped up ready for the thatcher. The thatch was made in 


readiness in early spring, and the spars to peg it down were 


fetched from the wood soon after we started cutting. After 
thatching the ricks, the next job will be to fence round them so 


_ that the cows will not be able to get at them when they are 


grazing the aftermath. 

So much for-the major part of my farming, but this year I 
have four acres of sugar beet. Even during the hot sunshine of 
early June, the weeds have been growing, and now that-rain 


; has come they will grow all the faster. They must not be left to 


do this unhindered, so we have been busy ‘seconding’ the field. 
Sugar beet and all root crops.aré grown in rows or drills, and . 
have to be singled out by hand hoeing, as a satisfactory machine . 


. -_ for this job has yet to be invented. Usually this singling results 
in many pairs of plants or ‘doubles’ being left, and a second 


hand hoeing or ‘seconding’ is necessary to repair these errors, 
and clean the fields of weeds. ~ 

_ Hoeing is hard, back-aching work, and as in most jobs, 
constant practice only makes perfect. I confess that I am, have 
been, and I am afraid always shall be, a bad hoer. At eighteen, an 
age when I rather fancied myself as the equal of any man at any- . 


thing, I can remember hoeing a piece of swedes, side by side 


with men old enough to be my grandfather, who were not only 
beating me easily for speed, but also'in the quality of their work. - 
Long before that ridge of swedes was finished, my youthful pride 
was humbled, literally in the dust. But though I may be a poorish 
hoer, I am a good cheerer-on, which is quite a useful quality for a 
farmer to possess. Moreover, my men, especially the older ones, . 
rather resent my frequent absences from the farm, which other 
business makes unavoidable. They look on them as treachery to 
the land in my charge, and when I return from a trip, I feel 
almost obliged to go round the farm and apologise to my old 
friends formytruancy.: tapes ae 

After one such absence I found the thatcher he on our 
last rick. He clambered down the ladder, and surveyed me with 
disapproval. I gave him a cheerful ‘Good-morning’, and he 
replied, ‘Marnin’; zur. You be a pretty veller, you be. I an’t 
zeed ’ee zince we put up thease rick. Where’ve ’ee bin?’ 

I told him that I had been busy. He chewed a straw re- 
flectively. ‘Ay’, he said with scorn, ‘Gallivantin’ up Lunnon, 
I ’low’. Whether ‘gallivanting’ is a fair description of broad-- 
casting, I don’t know, but he made me feel quite guilty. 

“Well, thee attent the only one as ’ave bin busy’, he went on, 
‘I’ve a put the ’at on all tother-me, an’ be vive o’clock tonight | 


_this un ull be finished, and t’ull all be zafe’. 


% “Good *vork, Jim! What d’ye make of the weather?’ I-asked 


‘ 


| rile. By ALG. STREET ¢. SOL Oe er 
FTER thunder had been rumbling around the downs in - - 
frowning cogitation for several days, the weather made . 
. up its mind and rain came down to refresh the parched - 


- The weeds were growing apace, and so were the sugar beet, but __ 


_ quantity of it, most of which is worked for only a short period 


_ Mext winter you come across a shed filled with what appears to 
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itself, in the spirit of co-operation, in real education for coun- _ . 
try life. - pit fo pare. De Hog 
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He scanned the heavens with a knowledgeable eye. ‘Caddlin’ pit 
I "low’, he said. “This yer sun be only a weather breeder. Veel 


ow ’ee do scald. Storms ’ull kape on workin’ up. You let thic  - 
tother bit o’hay alone ‘today. Ef you do mess wie it, t’ull only 
be wastin’ labour. Git they sugar beet cleaned. We bin main __ 
lucky thease roun’. We’ve a got a smartish bit 0’ good hay; any te 
ef zo be as we be caddled wie thic last bit, we cain’t grumble’, —__ 
I left him to his thatching, and set off across the fields to. 
the sugar beet in order to carry on the cheering-on process. __ 
we have the job well in hand, and we have also utilised the recent 
break in the weather to top-dress the field with nitrogenous 
manure. The rain has washed this soluble plant food into the ~ 
ground, where the roots of the plants can get at it, and its _ 
effect on the crop should be noticeable in a few days’ time.  -— 
Somehow or other, I seem to take more interest in my little 
bit of arable farming than in all the rest of my farm. It isn’e 
the thought of material gain from this small field which causes. _ 
me to visit it at every opportunity. From that point of view my — 
much greater acreage of grass and my herd of cows make this 
small arable field but a trivial detail of my farming. No, farming 
this little piece of land intrigues me so much, because its face 
changes each season, while my grass fields are very much the 
same year after year. And I alone decide the yearly change inits 
expression. One year I say wheat, and it-is wheat; another I 
say sugar beet, and sugar beet it is. That is the real attractionof 
arable farming. In arrogant pride and human ignorance I ¥ 
consider myself to be the lord and master of this little piece of 
ground. There is a natural lust in mankind to order the arrange- 
ment of even a small piece of land, and it is to satisfy this that  _ 
many gardens and allotments receive such care, not for the __ 
monetary advantage which may result. from them. | oS Da 
If there is ever a slack period in the farming year, I suppose 
it is the few short weeks which come between haymaking and 
harvest, which are used by most farmers as a chance to tidy  _ 
up their farms and prepare for the coming harvest. Weeds 
around the buildings are cut down, and the grazing meadows 
and pastures are trimmed, or what we call in this district 
‘shirped over’. Any haymaking machinery which will not be 
wanted again is put away in the dry, and binders and other _ 
harvesting implements are overhauled. To have a sufficiency of 
shed room for.storing implements is most important. Afarmer’s 
machinery is bulky and awkward in shape, and there isa great _ 


each year. Haymaking machinery has possibly a month’s activity 
—binders about three weeks, and seed drills perhaps only ten 
days’ work in twelve months. It is impossible to avoid the capital ; 
outlay for this equipment, as to borrow or hire these implements , 
is usually out of the question. Everybody wants them at the — 
same date. It is very necessary, therefore, to store them safely  _ 
when not at work, and to overhaul them in good time before —__ 
they are required. Any breakdown is a serious matter, as a 7 


day’s delay in harvest, haymaking, or sowing, may lose thes": 
suitable weather. To repeat, farming is in many ways:a gamble, 
and, as all gamblers know, if you miss your chances;:the 

cards seldom forgive. i ; ¢ ot ane 


Besides, in fairness to the local agricultural engineers, farmers _ 
should get their tackle overhauled some weeks before harvest. 


_ There are certain to be enough unforeseen breakdowns tokeep 


the repairers busy during harvest without having to overhaul 
somebody’s binders at the last moment. So, if in your travels 


you as a weird collection .of junk, you may rest assured that 
you have found a farmer who has taken thought for the morrow, — 
or rather for the coming year. And should you visit that way __ 
in harvest time, those mournful-looking implements will appear 
tee splendid as they perform their rightful tasks in the open 
elds. . : ra 
Big, splashing raindrops suddenly broke into my musing. 
A thunderstorm was coming down the valley, the sun had dis- 
appeared, and the sky was blue-black and angry, so I sheltered 


under a hedge and watched the rain. 
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__._ “FF am going to attempt to deal with the letters I have received 
” hae from people who listened to my talks on June 2, 9 and 16, 


which incidentally I consider the best three of the series. 
In the first of these talks, I described something of what we 
felt in the early days of Kitchener’s Army and said that it was 
a pity no attempt had been made to recapture this spirit since 
the War, chiefly for the purpose of emigration on a large scale. 
_ The response to this talk in letters wasn’t large, but it was of 
excellent quality. Several listeners told me how long they them- 
selves had cherished this notion, which is a pet project of that 
valuable publicist, Sir Philip Gibbs. In a recent book called 
Ways of Escape, a book I strongly advise you all to read, Sir 
Philip Gibbs returns to this idea of mass emigration perhaps 
by means of labour expeditionary forces. This idea of co- 
operative emigration on a large scale is not, of course, a new 
one, and never for a moment have I pretended it was mine. 
ae What I was trying to do in this talk was to present it from a 
new angle, psychological rather than economic, beginning with 
____ the suggestion that men, especially young men, enjoy working 
_. hard together in some sort of semi-military fashion for a 
common cause they can all understand. As for the emigration 
part of it, I think it is beside the point to say, as some listeners 
_ did, that Canada and Australia, for example; don’t want new 
_ people. What these countries don’t want are individual emi- 
grants, because the time for the solitary pioneer, the man with 
_the bundle and axe, is ong past. I don’t pretend to know much 
___~ about these problems, but I imagine that all easily cultivated 
oe Iand in both Canada and Australia has long since been acquired 
. and that the vast territories that still remain uncultivated 
» present great difficulties. But what is sheer suicide to a few 
individuals, with their feeble resources, may not present any 
great obstacles to large numbers of men working together and 
ing machinery. Also, the expeditionary force manner-of 
colonisation is far more suited to our people as they are, town- 
_ bred and disliking remoteness and solitude, than the old lonely 
pioneering, so that you do away. with one psychological diffi- 
culty. One or two of my correspondents suggested that the 
_ scheme should be tried at once, but on a very small scale. But 
the trouble is that it can’t really be tried on a very small scale, 
, because size is part of its character. I believe the time to put 
_ this scheme into operation is just when world trade is moving 

out of its depression. ke 
. ., In my next talk, on June 9, you may remember, I described 
> .@ country of my own, in which, among other things, everybody 
. was provided with the necessities of life and worked simply for 
— the luxuries, and the state produced the necessaries and private 
_ .enterprise the luxuries, and money, dwindled in importance, 
_ was really pocket-money, something you spent at once and not 
: _. something you dealt in as if it were a commodity. I also said 
. that in my country the state attended to the bread-and-butter 
‘affairs of this life, but, on the other hand, did not meddle in 
matters that did not concern it. The response to this talk was 
i really heartening. I didn’t, of course, intend to present you 
ze with a state in full working order and was only throwing out 
ideas. But I will try to answer one question that kept recurring 
-in various letters, which was this: ‘Where. did the state get the 
necessities of life, if people only worked for the luxuries?’ Or 
in another form: ‘I would be most interested to know how the 
_ mecessities of life are produced in your country when you state 
_ that one only works for the luxuries of life’. There seems to be a 
confusion of thought here on the part of these correspondents. 
When I said in my talk that people only worked for the luxuries, 
_ I meant that their incentive to work—apart from liking the work 
or wanting to make themselves useful—was to provide them- 
_._ selyes with luxuries. They worked for luxuries but not neces- 
sarily at producing luxuries. Many of them would be working 
Z _for the state, producing necessities, but because they worked 
_. they would be given money with which they could buy luxuries. 
_... Some listeners wanted to know where the state got ‘the 
_. capital’ from to provide its citizens with necessities. This seems 
___. to me to show how thoroughly we have rubbed the idea of 
_ capital into our minds. People appear to imagine that capital 
_, is the great reality, beyond this transitory life, like one of 
_Plato’s eternal ideas. I believe that if some of our fellow 
. . citizens were wrecked on a tropical island with some twenty or 
: irty others, they would not believe it- was impossible to 
_. ~ proyide themselves with food and shelter because they had no 
capital and there was no joint stock company behind them. I 
‘am only an ignorant man of letters, but it seems to me that it 
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not being compelled to work. It is curious how angry. these 
correspondents were. One said: ‘I regret to- have listened to 
your talk’—as if it had definitely given him a pain. I should like 
to remind these listeners that a great many people don’t work 
now—not because they are unemployed either—and that these 
people are not only provided with the bare necessities but 
nearly all the luxuries as well, in fact they are mostly the people 
who do get all the luxuries. I hope my bitter correspondents 
are as quick to protest against this state of things, which is far 
worse than the one they complain about in my country. I 
think it is an illusion to suppose that if people were provided 
with the necessities, they wouldn’t want to work, even though 
it meant doing without the luxuries. The luxuries make an 
excellent incentive. Moreover, the mere pressure of public 
opinion would drive most people to work. And don’t forget 
that in my country, it’s no work, no money, no fun. In my 
country, if you really don’t want to work you needn’t, but that 
means you can’t back dogs and horses; there you can’t be idle 
and be a betting man, as you can here if you are silly enough. 

My talk on June 16 was a statement of my beliefs, or at least 
some of my beliefs. I think it is true to say that I had more 
appreciative letters about that final talk than about any other. 
Some of them were not very happily phrased, perhaps, from my 
point of view. Thus, one correspondent described ‘the utter 
mental relaxation’ given by my talks, which seemed to mea very 
dubious compliment, making me the rival of that horror, the 
cinema organ. One feminine listener in a fine dashing hand- 
writing told me that it was comforting that the world holds me 
and others like me—which seems to me a pretty easy way of 
being comforted. Another listener, a male this time, began his 
letter superbly: ‘When you started talking last evening I was 
drinking a bottle of beer’. I knew I should hear something to my 
advantage from a man who could begin like that. He is one who 
likes the personal note in broadcasting, and he goes on to say: 
‘Of course, you have a personality seldom found more than a 
hundred miles front Manchester. It is something in the voice, 
something in the expression, something a little intrusive without 
being really cheeky. And those who appreciate this type of per- 
sonality, revel in it, but those who dislike it hate it, but, as I said 
before, they can switch off’. Sensible-chap, that! He doesn’t 
write from anywhere near Manchester, but Ill bet that is his 
original part of the world One or two religious-minded listeners 
protested against my views of earthly happiness, as I thought 
they would. One of them tells me that ‘if our duty to our neigh- 
bour is fulfilled to the utmost of our power, and the first com-< 
mandment neglected, it is all in vain’. This correspondent may 
be right—he seems to have sources of information denied to 
some of us—but, as I hinted in the talk itself, I cannot understand 
his type of mind, just as he cannot understand mine, unless he 
assumes, as I think he might be willing to assume, that Satan 
has long been at work with me. On the other hand, a Methodist 
local preacher writes to tell me that, in his opinion, I hit the nail 
on the head every time. And a farmer’s wife—that’s what she 
signs herself—tells me roundly to take no notice of the people 
who abuse me, as they are probably ‘diseased and warped and 
therefore bad tempered’, for which comforting theory of the 
matter I give her my heartiest thanks. One of those mysteriously 
hostile letters, of the kind one often receives both as author and 
broadcaster, seems to be worth examining for a moment. The 
writer says: ‘I always feel rather annoyed at you—and your 
type in general. Obviously you have no real feeling about the 
mass of people and yet you attempt to put them in books and 
into the B.B.C. You would do far better to confine your chron- 
icles to those tweedy people—those who enjoy their pipe—and 
if they go into a pub to have a pint—they put it into a book— 
ha ha!—see what I mean?’ Well—ha ha—I am afraid I don’t 
see what he means. What has enjoying a pipe to do with having 
no real feeling about the mass of the people? Who are these 
mysterious tweedy people who are the only people I ought 
to write about? And why didn’t this correspondent really ask 
himself what he was trying to say? And what is the secret of his 
curious hostility? What odd beings we all are! I cannot help 
remembering the very hostile listener who, at the beginning of 
my series wrote to.say that he did not like my talks or me, and, 
anyhow, what did I mean by only giving ten minutes of them 
instead of quarter of an hour. That is exactly like the Jew who 
warned a friend of his against a certain restaurant: ‘Oh—don’t 
go to that restaurant. Every mouthful there is absolute poison, 
And such small portions too!’ 

Well, this is where we part company for the time being. If I 
ever broadcast a series of talks again, I hope they won’t be called 
‘Pll Tell You Everything’, but I hope and trust, too, that never- 
theless I'll be able to tell you far more than I have done this time, 
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- Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives: 


_ their publication 1s not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed by its correspondents 
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from Vienna on June 22. The text of the talk was taken down 
by someone who suffered considerably from the fact that I 
- spoke rather quickly over an unexpectedly bad telephone line, 


- and in consequence I am made to say a great deal that I never © 


_ said. May I try to clear up a few-of the resulting misunder- 
standings? ~ one. perry 


1. The room in which I interviewed Herr Hitler, overlooking | 


the Wilhelmsplatz, is the room in which I had also seen Herr 
von Papen some months before, and it was he, and not Hitler, 
who assured me he would remain in power for at least two years. 
I imagine Herr Hitler’s expectation of political life is consider- 
ably longer! 
- . 2. It is not the Austrian Socialist party, but its unofficial 
army, the Schutzbund, which has been disbanded by Dr. Doll- 
fuss, 


3. The paragraph in Tue LisTener giving Herr Hitler’s 
reasons for imposing the heavy tax on Germans who want to 


visit Austria is even less convincing than Herr Hitler was him- 


self. His argument is that ‘the government in Vienna had 
treated the Nazis so badly that incidents were almost bound to 


occur if German Nazis went to Austria. He could ‘not sort out 
the Nazis from the other Germans at the frontier, and therefore ' 


the wisest policy had been to put a ban_on them all’... 


4. I spoke of the fact that, although Munich is ‘the birthplace 
- of the Nazi movement, there seemed to me-a good deal of re- 
ssentment against the present government. The policy arouses 
more than ‘the dislike of some Germans’. What I said was: 
*Munich is Roman Catholic, and the way in which young 


Catholics who came to a congress there ten days ago were. 


_ beaten and bullied in the streets by Nazis has added very much 
to the dislike felt by many Germans in Bavaria for the leaders 
- Hitler has left in the famous Brown House in Munich’. ~~ 


_ 5. I am made to quote Hitler as asking why Dollfuss does 
not ‘show as much rule over his constituents as I did over 
mine’. This is surely the last thing of which Hitler would com- 
plain! What he actually argued was that Dollfuss did not show 
as much respect for the Austrian Constitution as Hitler did for 
the German. An argument, by the way, that is so unconvincing 
that anyone might be forgiven for misunderstanding it. 


_ 6. The passages about. the compulsory labour service are so 
‘mangled that I fear I could not correct them except by a boring 
repetition of my exact words. But I will try to summarise. I 
don’t believe Herr Hitler, worried only by domestic affairs, 
ever stops to think that people abroad may feel this service is 
militaristic. In his opinion, nothing is more detrimental to a 
. country, materially and morally, than the existence of a large 
sunemployed class. Germany has all these unemployed, and it is 
better to reduce their number, even by unproductive measures, 
_ than to accept them as a factor one can do nothing to cure. I 
added my personal belief that ‘the Nazi movement, if it 
failed, would do so rather because Herr Hitler had too little, 
rather than too much, control over it. I mentioned a few minor 
- steps, such as the abolition of the tax on new cars, which had 
been introduced to reduce unemployment, but added that such 
measures would not be nearly enough to satisfy the millions who 
look to Hitler for prosperity. But for the moment people speak 
of him and study his photographs with almost religious devo- 
tion. One can only explain this devotion by saying that he is ‘an 
honest man who is passionately and unselfishly patriotic. With 
‘a very unimpressive programme, he has built up a movement 
‘that is supported by most of the country’s. youth and many of 
its middle-aged. The tragic question is this: having built up 
this movement, is Hitler strong enough to control it, or will it 


selfish énds?’, i 
7. Lastly, I did not think that the foreign policy of the Ger- 


‘man government had been ‘somewhat misguided’. I said quite - 


frankly that, especially in regard to Austria, it has been in my 
opinion ‘excessively clumsy’. And I concluded with an appeal 
‘to people to remember that, despite this clumsiness, there is a 
great deal of good in the Nazi movement which might easily gain 
“the upper hand. I would repeat that belief today, although the 
_ jatest wave of arrests, and the growing inability of the decent 
‘Nazis to read the truth about what is happening in their own 
“country, might make an appeal for patience appear an act of 
cowardice. 3 pent (on 


_~ London, W.1 VERNON BARTLETT 


_ worth £2 per ton in the stack, I reiterate that modern imple- _ 


. Trust and preserved for the nation? A beech tree and a Picasso. 
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Is Farming a Gamble? | SES ee oe 
In spite of Mr. R. S. Eldred’s ‘criticisms I still stick to it that ! 


farming is in many ways a gamble with weather conditions. I _ ef 
would also point out that in describing it as such the other week > 


I was talking about haymaking. Mr. Eldred merely states that ~ 
hay can be ricked safely, surely, and easily by his methods,and. 
then goes on to talk about harvesting corn. He does not describe pasogs 
how to make good hay when it rains every other day for three = 
weeks, say. Bearing in mind that hay recently has only been 


ments, especially the car sweep, are the-best method of succeed= 
ing in the annual gamble with weather conditions in haymaking. _ 

Tam always willing to learn—farming is a progressive educa- _ 
tion—but I doubt whether Mr. Eldred. can substantiate his — 
statement that his method of corn harvesting could lowerthe  —_—- 
cost of production and change the-outlook of farming all over 


the world. If he can do this, I take my hat off to him in very 
humble fashion, and point out that a colossal fortune is his for 
the taking. The world is looking for such a man, and Mussolini, 


Edison and Marconi would appear in future history books as 
mere pigmies by comparison. Also I would ask him whether he ae 
makes hay and harvests corn year after year for a living, or — 
whether he is like the man who watches other people playing __ 
bridge, and who criticises their mistakes while being too afraid 
to gamble himself. cere 
Wilton, Salisbury 


‘One of Those That Is’ 


In Tue LIsTENER of June 21 the Dean of St. Paul’s writes (page 
965), ‘One of the purest and most disinterested motives which 
influences’. Miss Hadow writes (page-987), ‘One of the things 
that strikes foreigners’. Here’ is a-usage which is spreading, un-_ 
accountably, in England. I know. it-is general in the United 
States. Educated Americans nowadays habitually say and-write, 
‘One of those that is’, but until recently, I think, one did not ~ 
meet with the locution on our side of the. Atlantic. I.doubt _ 
whether it could be found in any good writer during the eigh- _ 
teenth or nineteenth centuries. Fowler in- English Usage doesnot 
think it worth discussing; he merely remarks that it is wrong. 
Such statements mean as a rule, ‘One is of those that are’, and 
it is awkward as well as illogical to use the singular verb. On the. 
same page Miss Hadow writes, “There were in old days none of 
the little culverts that drain’. If in the first sentence I have. 
quoted she uses ‘strikes’, then obviously in the second she should 
write ‘drains’, : ‘ vie, santa aa 
Whiteleaf S.K. RATCLIFFE - > 44/6) 


The Art of Picasso . ad a ee 
Following the reproduction of Pablo Picasso’s painting ‘Profile’ =» 
in THE LisTENER of May 31 I expected to see an interesting 
crop of letters on th? subject in your ‘Points from Letters? = 
column in the subsequent issue. Only one lone reader was bold ~ ~ 
and energetic enough despite his years to state that he didnot 
believe that the whol: public interested’in art understood and 
appreciated the work of Picasso; and surely he was righton | 
this point, for even those whose business it is to acquire pictures 
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for world renowned galleries have not been impressed with the = 
worth of this work sufficiently to secure it. Might not those of 
‘younger years than Mr. G. Faulkner Armitage who have failed 
to find theelusive beautyof suchworkhave some enlightenment 
from the B.B.C. so that they too canenjoy it? Atalkorarticle - 
on this particular picture would be helpful. There may be 


- many like myself who would like to know why such a painting ae 
- was called ‘Profile’ 
- title at all. 

get into the hands of people who want to run Germany for their . gti 


or why an abstract design should have a 


Whitehaven R. WoopnortH ; 


Some of your correspondents demand an explanation of the 
painting by Picasso reproduced in your columns a few weeks 
ago. May I ask why? Does ‘Philistine’ demand an explanation _ 
when confronted with a beech tree on the South Downs, or a 
sunset over the Mediterranean at Aboukir (whence he writes), 
or a fleeting glimpse of Sir Malcolm Campbell’s Bluebird? beds! 

r 3 


an explanation? And what would Mr. Faulkner Acmitage aaa ia 


I wrote to THE LisTENER demanding 


an explanation of 
that a grove of beech trees had been purchased 


the 
may be beautiful or they may not: everybody has to make the — . oy 
decision for himself-in the end;but surely neither needs a : 
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ion than a nice cut of roast beef. But for the 
and the Mr. Armitages we should have two or three 
Picassos in the Tate by this time, and we-should for some years 
have had an opportunity of studying them at close quarters 
and of seeing how they compared, side by side, with pictures 


which show that particular manifestation of ‘good honest work- : 


manship’ and “beauty and truth’ which Mr. Armitage has spent 
sixty years of his life ‘training the. public to see and admire’. 


_ And if anyone is to decide, for the purposes of present action, 


whether a Picasso is or is not beautiful enough to be acquired 
for the nation, surely it is reasonable to consult a body of sincere 
g artists who are-spiritually akin to the forces that prompted 


" it;-and a body of subscribers who have enough belief in them 


and their opinions, and in their own sensibility, to present it - 
tothe Tater +. 2. : : 

~ Mr. Neil Tierney puts forward a more fashionable objection. 
He talks of ‘the endless series of nebulous impressions that- 
flicker in the dark subconscious’, and suggests that an artist like 
Picasso™‘lowers himself to the level of a child, who scribbles 
down on a sheet of paper the curious sensations that occur to 
him’. This ies, I suppose, a reasonable description of 
some of Picasso’s work, except that ‘scribbles’ is hardly the 
right word to describe the working of'a singularly fie technique 
which: has taken Picasso over thirty years of constant practice 
to bring to its present perfection. But what Mr. Tierney does 
not tell us is why a grown man, who ‘scribbles’ lowers himself to 
the level of a child. If, as I suppose, Picasso is one of the few 
grown men of this age who are also good scribblers, why shouldn’t 
his scribbles be beautiful? Why, im fact, shouldn’t he be the best 
‘painter alive, as I suppose him to be? 
_ . Whenever pictures of one age fail to reproduce those of the 


_ age immediately before it we get arguments like these: Nature 


violated. . . . Beauty thrown to the dogs. . ... Just over a 
hundred years. ago John Constable was elected to the Royal 
Academy and called.on the President, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


oy _ to pay his respects. Sir Thomas told him he ought to consider 
himself 


m very fortunate, because there were many excellent his- 
torical painters awaiting election. He would have had an even 
colder reception today. 


Betchworth JOHN PIPER 


Will you allow a very old woman to ask a question? Who is Mr. 
_Paul Nash? Evidently he is one who enjoys the. advantage in 
years and experience which neither Mr. Armitage nor I can 
claim (not that I would: ever fling an old man’s years in his face), 
but if Mr. ‘Armitage is eighty (he is a stranger to me), and Mr 
Nash is, I presume, twenty years older, Mr. Nash is to be con- 
gratulated.-As an advocate of the spirit of his time it must be a 
diverting study to decide which.time, when one has a century 
to choose from! Well, I suppose there is a time for everything; 
dog has his day; and Ais ‘point of view’, but it is a bit 
muddling. I suppose the spirit of the day is always today, or we 
get out of date? — 
“But I’ well remember Mr. Ruskin saying at the’ Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1877 that ‘Tissot’s paintings- were ‘mere coloured 
photographs’, and when I went to the Leicester Galleries the 
other day (where they have reappeared) I noticed that this was 
exactly the verdict of my own grandchild. So does that dictum 
belong to 1877 or 1933, I wonder? Personally, I never thought 
much of dear Tissot’s work. I enjoy seeing the bustles and all 
now, and-remembering how I dropped my bustle when life be- 
‘came such a bustle! (My dear husband and I often laugh over 
that!). But really Tissot does nothing more than record what 
happened in his day. Still, he was up to date, and I feel he must 
have delighted Mr. Nash at one time. 

Picasso is another matter. He seems to me a much more 
pretentious artist, but need we really judge? Is there a way of 
choosing without judging, like my daughters get their hats, or 
the way the British Museum collects books, approving of all by 
taking one of each just as they occur? By deciding that what 
happens is what matters we get over a heap of difficulties, the 
only trouble being to see we don’t get muddled and approve 
two of one kind. 

’ Compton, Surrey 


OcTFOGENARIAN 


It is very stimulating to find that people still exist who can 


' wield pens and feel hot and bothered about ‘Modern Art’. When 


a oa 


the Picasso ‘Profile’ correspondence began one supposed, be- 


* cause the picture was a recent one, and one, moreover, that 


‘depends so largely on its colour for its effect, that letters would 


pour in from remote districts, asking. why there should be. a 
_ * movement to buy: this example of the artist’s work when there 
me, is not a Blue Period Picasso to be seen in a public gallery from 


incorporate the representation of a guitar, an anomaly like a 
__ Wouwerman .without a white horse (or ‘a Chirico, for that 


nda 


_ Land’s End to John O’ Groats; or, alternatively, complaining 


that the writer could not understand a Picasso which did not | 


matter). Not a bit.of it. Here we are back with our old friends 
the le who don’t know what’s good but know what they 
like. ‘The trouble about the majority of the objectors to ‘Modern 

iti that they are usually quite uninterested in painting 
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at all. Why should they be? There are plenty of other ways of 
getting through the day without standing and gaping at oil and 
canvas at the Tate Gallery. And then where must the line be 
drawn? Surréalists and Post-Impressionists and Impressionists 
are presumably to be proscribed, but before you know where 
you are you have got back to someone like Courbet, who at. 
first sight seems impeccably dull. ‘Besides, in Holland hard-. 
headed business men regard Van Gogh as a national hero. It 
is all very difficult. Meanwhile the contést, which began on the’ 
Playing Fields of Millbank, is being won among the battles of. 
the Bakerloo, for any row of posters in any tube station bears: 
witness in increasing frequency to the all-pervading influence 
of abstract art, both in design or typographical lay-out: Perhaps: 
the Old Gang are wrong again: 

» London, W.C. £ 


As a lover of beauty who has no knowledge of the technicalities 
of Art, may I ask a question that has long puzzled me? The chie 

characteristic of much modern painting and sculpture seems to 
be distortion. Why is a distorted representation of any work of 
the Creator—a human being, a tree, a flower, a landscape—of 
greater value than the more faithful representation which un- 
doubtedly lies within human compass? Does distorted human 
vision really ‘add beauty tothe rose’? It may be of interest to-a- 
limited circle as. giving.an impression of the artist’s.mind and 
outlook, but is this really what is most wanted, or what posterity. 
will value when the subject of the picture is often unrecognisable, 
save to the initiated? 

Welwyn 


Plato and Modern Art 


In the Republic Plato has some very interesting things to say 
about. what he calls the imitative arts, such as drama and 
painting. It is the craftsman who is the true artist, not the 
painter. Plato comes to the conclusion that there is no use for the 
‘imitative’ arts in his ideal State. Is it not possible that modern 
we deiet trying to escape from ‘imitation’ into more abstract 
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Controversy and Credit 


In_a letter in your issue of June 21 one of your correspondents 
refers to Mr, McKenna’s views on the creation of credit. I am 
not concerned to correct the views expressed in this letter, which 
would not, I think, be supported by the most orthodox econo- 
mist, but the suggestion that my views on this question were 
not supported by the Macmillan Committee is without founda- 
tion, as a reading of the evidence is sufficient to show. I am 
not aware of any point on which I was corrected by Mr. 
McKenna, and the evidence given in this respect was supported, 
by Mr. Cecil Lubbock. 

London, E.C. 4 C. H. Doucras 


I think your correspondent E. Carnell, in his letter in THe 
LISTENER.of June 21, makes too easy- an assertion that Major 
Douglas, in his Social Credit Scheme, has based this upon the 
myth of money creation by the banks. One of the most important 
features of the broadcast debate on June 21 was the entire 
agreement between Major Douglas and. Mr. Robertson on the 
question of credit creation by the banking system. Your cor- 
respondent tries to bring in the borrower as the real creator of 
the credit, because he may, or may not, in a position to 
pledge tangible securities to the bank. This, I think, was some- 
what the point of view of the late Dr. Walter Leaf. Granting, 
however, that the banks only act im the capacity of making fluid 
real credit owned by the borrower, they take good care to charge, 
usually § per cent. above Bank rate with a minimum of 5 per 
cent., for this accommodation without incurring much risk and 
without any cost to them of production. 

~ "Fhe main point, however, under discussion is that whether 
the banks actually create this new credit or make fluid the real 
credit of the borrower, an increased volume of purchasing power 
is: the: result, and if created for the production of capital goods, 
a charge is instituted against the consumer, and as soon as 
repayment of the loan is made the money is again cancelled and 
the community is left with a debt charge with no means of 
meeting this, except by the creation of a further volume of 
purchasing power, again in the form of debt. 

}. E. Tuxe 


Welwyn 


Mr. E, Carnell asserts that banks do not create credit; it would 
be interesting if he told us who does. Messrs. McKenna and 
Hawtrey; and Mr. Dennis Robertson, in his broadcast dis- 
cussion ‘with’ Major Douglas, all agree that the banks create 
credit’money. The: present attitude to this question, to quote 
a banker friend, is‘of course we'do; why shouldn’t-we?’'I think 
Mr. Carnell is confusing two things;-or rather -the thing: itself 


- and the use of it:-(1) Real Credit; which can be defined as the 


capacity of the nation to produce goods; (2) Bankers’ Credit, 
which is the authority to exercise this capacity. It shouli be 
clear that the money system, controlled by the bankers, is the 
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experts, in your issue of June 28. Is it not a great fallacy to say limited field. 
that b 


an iy which we were warned some 1,900 years ago. If Major Douglas ° tal 8235 
a 
of n’, 
' As Mr. Hall said on June 26, the problem is essentially 
Srte _ €@ moral one; and he inferred that it lay in our love for our | the \ ini is—t ; Annals, now in the, 
~~ neighbours by his reference to the housing problem. This love is Bodleian Library. I have his letter of August 19, 1932, admit- 
_————s exppressed in service, not competition for wealth, personal profit, ting that he had- received this information and that it enabled . 
ea Tet RSME WOL nn 1 RR 8 5 SP Eee ee him to arrange for the eight hundredth anniversary this year. 
Cheltenham =~ © «~s#H. JaRRETT-KERR (Lt.-Col., retired) He has never yet acknowledged his indebtedness to me, although 4 
rte NPE ae va fo proclaiming the date as if known for generations. I should be © 
Te Aeee% Request to Me FYal hs a tee ~*~ glad: to know what eighteenth-century librarian printed the note. . $07? x 


ee St hc Spee NR ore ve mummher of nance Quite probably it was Hearne, but if so it remained unnoticed 

_ 1 wonder if ‘Economist’ has any idea of the number of people by'Exeter writers until I drew attention to the original MS. 

_.~ who reached hurriedly for pencil and. paper during the discus-. O “St Marys2: occ). =; 2. BRANGES Rigg Tepuei ene 
sion on June 26, when he was asked for a small bibliography of . POSEY. 90. AREY SCF SSUES 2 COM RANGES LOSE EGOU ES ac ate 


_.- simple books, or of the disappointment caused by his failure to __ (2 Been ppd Manic aie pti Pee Pk ytd EE gee eae 

sig BO eer vies me demean, gues may. cea haa poneionst ons. Christ and Human Conduct — ° 7; {Al ee 

> caused the failure to satisfy the deman ut it seems that it Sra an §Chiset and Pmiene Cidade J ey ee $¥e 

ESS would be a great advantage to a public so often puzzled by. Writing Dz cane end Fparne ponauce: in THE : LISTER Gee oes 
- ~~ economic detail to be guided to a few short and simple exposi- J Banh aad hacen, Seno sete th wal eye pz: world... = 
: _ tions of the primer type, if such exist, which should atleast lead 9 O¢tter and happier-place for those who will come ter us). 


aes them into the subject. Such a list would not interfere with the ‘UNderlies our efforts to abolish war, to diminish poverty, to im-_ 
| - sales-of: the iaaee books, since people in need of the primer Prove education, to promote the progress of Science, and if 
_type are not likely to buy more detailed works; it is-more prob- Ves eS Nee wellsconsidered acnetnes oleae hygie: 
able it would augment such sales, since the smaller would-lead f y italics.) pay Lies a5 a askir anya —did not. 
new readers to the greater. May I suggest that ‘Economist’ be *"8¢ Write, oie ets} Pe fe we snd ae ceatand that Dae 
asked to let us have a short list of the simplest publications inan _ Siders the abolition of war to be humanly possible, but that 
early number of THE LIsrENER? =. +. ~~ Poverty impossible; or does he believe that some poverty 
London,S.W6 8 - >> "TJ Tonxin ___ desirable in the world, and that we should therefore not try 
ane Vi to ENS One abolish it completely? Since poverty and war are the two 
prominent social evils in the world today, this seems 1 
‘important question. = = = 


; a list of recommended books which we shall print in our correspon= > y 4 f5 5 
t dence columns next week.—EpiToR, THE LISTENER) © $= * ~ | an doas, WGI rer St StockTo 
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‘ARKIE’S Rncngiibocris many useful purposes. It 
English readers who do not seek their information — 
literature at first-hand and it condenses. admirably. 
hat has been written in France about Baudelaire — 
st twenty years. At the same time it is not. merely a 


r respects, authoritative book. Its scholarship is discreet and un- 
able: and, the purpose of the volume being what it is, 
sonable critic will quarrel with the author for having 
d the simpler aspects of the truth rather than indulged in 
¢ which would have puzzled the reader. Miss Starkie’s 
e of Baudelaire’s life has the advantage of being complete 
impartial. She follows the poet from his precocious child- 
to what we may consider was a premature death;.and at 
tage her. information is adequate and her reflections normal 
teresting. Baudelaire, as we have been too frequently told 
s one of those unlucky children. who, like Thackeray and 


quired a substitute father at. an age when such an acquisition _ 
ot likely to be acceptable. His mother took as her second 
Gael a military gentleman, General Aupick: and for one 
or another, with cause or without cause, Baudelaire 
or caused this stepfather to become a bogey. Miss 


man, a.fact which most people with some experience of 
| already suspected. But it was to escape from his imag- 
ed tyranny that Baudelaire claimed what was due to him on 
of age and with his small inherited fortune began to sow 
d oats: in a fashion all too common. at the time. ‘In this 
aection Miss Starkie gives an excellent portrait of Baude- 
ire, the eccentric dandy, and of the ‘milieu de la bohéme’ from 
vhich he took his inspiration. But she does not sufficiently draw 
for English readers. the fact that Baudelaire got his idea of 
‘eae dandy from England; nor that his terrific sarcasm was a 
chified version of the ‘alleged superhuman composure of the 
lish. Itis a strange fact that this most French of Frenchmen, 
eking to equip himself against the slings and arrows of an 
geous world, should have endeavoured to graft on himself 
abits of the English gentleman. It is an essential part of 
ss Starkie’s argument that Baudelaire the Bohemian is not 
eal ‘Baudelaire; and in an interesting examination of the 
ogy of the poems composing the Fleurs du Mal she brings 
‘notice of English readers that the more fleshly of these 
sms‘ belong’ to a period when it may be supposed that the 
spiration of the writer was immature: She also makes‘ clear 
that the Fleiirs du Mal were re-composed or | grouped in:order 


ny of life. At no stage of his life, however, did Baudelaire 

t the judgment passed by the Tribunal onthe -fleshly 
. And it is difficult not to think that Baudelaire right up to 
y end would have judged his‘readers by their reaction to 
he esteemed to be the central problem of life, the duality of 
ad. body. ‘Certainly it is because, like the prophets of old 
€ many poets before and since, he felt this duality as an 
pope feud Set inthe heart of life for the torment of men, fiat 


- paw good reasons. But as ache rotests renal against the 
_ vulgar conception of this ca he pe d poet, it might have been 

pe to add some words explaining how intelligent Englishmen 
elt about him and were influenced by him in the last twenty 


se remarkable for its completeness; and it is a book which can 
et ete tead from cover to cover with ease and pleasure. Her style is 


a 


fy - rare distinction. - 
re ing the ‘Music. By W. I Turner. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
ee 

y on topics of the moment, and, for that reason, unavoid- 
not always representing the author at his most- in- 
re and stimulating. Mr. Turner arouses our curiosity by 
that he has ‘a conception of music which he hardly 
expressed i in public’. It is difficult to discover in- which 
s this” conception of his is out of the way. It leads him 


ne cannot help wishing that he had told us more on the mat- 

ere are plenty of excellent things in the book. As one reads, © 
across valuable: bits ‘of shrewd criticism and sound ~ 
For instance, on’ nationalism, d propos of Sibelius: - 


i rz. % 


ion. ‘national’ should be ‘used neither: as a term of 
on nor as a term of reproach. Every composer is national 


7a 


- - - 3 - 7 


ompendium. It is a well. written, interesting, and, in some 


‘other men of sensitive genius, lost his father early. and © 


. vitiated through and through by his lack of simplicity. He cannot ca yeah a >. 


is at pains to show that Aupick was a reasonable and _ 


t a later date a considere ence — 
feo at a later: dat dexpericnte.and phils . neo-classicist of the beginning of last century, no matter how | 


= yeas of the nineteenth century. Miss Starkie’s book is other- — 


_ ~ fluid and tactful, combining academic and terary merits with - 


a colléction of miscellaneous articles; most of them short, . 


- Mozart, Verdi, Schubert, Berlioz, Mussorgsky among _ 
to dislike Wagner, and so on—exactly as may happento 
‘us, whatever our conception of music may be in principle. — 


Sacebidling to his race ai tradition, ay ‘become oy 
“more than national by virtue of agenius which transcends thecommon 
racial and traditional qualities, his Deguanungs, will show y the soil SS oe 
"is rooted in, — x : 
Ona piano concerto. by Mozart: — bap apt ae ae 2 
‘The tunes in this concerto are positively ‘Auer yet ‘gamae i woe o 
.inacessible. It is impossible to say whether they are sad or joyful > 
‘They are highly significant and deeply : Bioving, but we can give 29, ; ictpes 
name to the feelings they awaken. ape i ot ee ean 
And on judging music: ae a ae ibe Joe 
_ Knowledge can never take the place of discon) Setuitional stiademente vont ve ora 
mor can it ever by application of principles or analysis lead to an * eh ee 
esthetic valuation. No man was ever enabled to experience afugue 9 — baeee ee 
by analysing a fugue. . . . We simply -do not know what ‘talent’ is; = 3) aig 
either the musical talent or any other talent; but it is certain that all — oF oe 
_ works of art are created by the ‘talent’ and not by the emotions of the _ oe 
artist, and I believe that this is also true of the appreciation and... ; i 
reception as well as of the conception of works of art. The idea so - yeas 
prevalent that everybody can be taught appreciation is, in my opinion, ; 
nonsense. = . i 

Probably the most convincing, and certainly the most striking . t 1 
thing in the book is ‘The Fraud of Wagner”. Mr. Turner de- ee Aled 
-mounces Wagner as ; < 


Sad eters oe a8 


feel anything directly and honestly, but always ; it is felt with a sensé te Pee 
_ of its theatrical value, of its effectiveness. . . . He never strikes an © eee 
imaginative note; he is always realistic and descriptive in a way fhat> 7 « 2 
annihilates imagination. Every intelligent producer’ of Wagner’s . . 
‘Ring’ has felt that only by having real: mermaids and real water,a 2 » 
‘real dragon, and so on, could the stage effects Wagner calls for bé | 


obtained. Producers have tried doing away with the flames of fire ~ Nass: ~ 


in the last act of the ‘Walkiire’ on the plausible theory that the flames. 
were in the music; but the effect was miserable. The fact is that the : 
music, for all its astonishing cunning and invention, does not fill the i Chee 
imagination: it merely puts us into a state of excitement in which we me 
want to see real flames. | 
One may assent or dissent; but everybody will agree that 
Mr. Turner ‘succeeds in making’ a strong and straightforward a 
case for his point of view. ns ; Lae 


Dante’s Inferno. With .a Peonileton by Pena i 
Binyon. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 


This is by no means the first of the translations of the whole W 
‘Inferno’ in order of time, but if we take off from a rather | Nore oe 
lengthy list all translators: who are not poets themselves, not- 

withstanding their occasional writing in verse, we .find that 
Laurence Binyon has been preceded only by Longfellow, whose ~ 
rendering of Dante does little credit.to the author. As for Cary’s . 
version, written in such Miltonic style as could be conceived by 4 


_ amusing it is as a period piece (to be enjoyed as such together — 
with Flaxman’s drawings), it is not Dante, and modern readers - 
are likely to be put off by its ‘refined and slightly comic 
elegance’, to use Professor W. G. Constable’s description of Deas 
‘those drawings, which fits also. Cary’ Sverse: 75 a 
Of course, Laurence Binyon’s translation into English triple ae Pee, 
rhyme also saveurs of its time, of our time; his prosody occa-.. ; 
sionally. shows the influence of Robert Bridges’ much discussed ~ . 
innovations, and some, chiefly academic, people take exception = ; 


to this, and: prefer-to trust their humdrum sense of metre rather 


than to try to understand a poet’s new experiment. For such ~ 
people, any translation of Dante in time-honoured machine-  . ae 
made metrical: schemes will do as well, or even better than, af re | 
Binyon’s ‘Inferno’. Lovers of poetry will think differently, and . ‘ 8 
will find in this new version a cadence, a mastery, which are — 
unmistakably the hallmark of the poet born. That cadence is ~ 

‘closer to Dante’s than that of any other translator’s. To illus- - 
trate this, any passage may be quoted at random, even from 
those cantos where Dante is deliberately rugged, such as the 
thirty- -second, in which he wants his rhymes to be aspre padres: 
Non fece al corso suo si grosso velo 
di verno la Danoia in Osterlicchi, | 
né Tanai 1a sotto il freddo cielo, 
com’ era quivi; che se Tambernicchi 
vi fosse su caduto, o Pietrapana, 
non avria pur dell’ orlo fatto cricchi. ~ 
A passage which Laurence Binyon renders thus: 

Never in Austria did Danube broad 

Darken his wintry stream with veil so thick, 

aay: nae Nor Don afar’ beneath the freezing cloud, 

As there was here: for even were T ambernic cs ) 

“ - Or Pietrapana down upon it shot, 

It would not, ev’n at the edge, have given a creak. 


Laurence Binyon is, however, at his best in the passages of 4 


, _ piercing sweetness or impassioned language, -such as ~- the 


episodes of Francesca‘and Ulysses. These need not be quoted; 
ey will soon be known to lovers of English poetry. It is difficult : 
for a modern mind to recapture something of Dante’s crude Y 


“ 


» 
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__~ -of working of the insect compound eye, and the attempts made — _ , ; gane 
' >, ‘made an admirable translation from the original mz 


allegory, the same curious imagination and charm will be found _ 
as distinguished Franz Kafka’s novel, The Castle. The writing _ 
is brilliant and well-polished, and the material of swhich the ~ 
stories are made is taken from the subjective world of the 
author’s fantasy. These are fairy-tales of humour and caprice; 
they are highly intellectual, and on this account often appear 
- to lack the humanity and the intuitive vision of the true fairy- 
tale; they are of more mental stuff, and do not grow from the 
earth of common experience from which the folk-story draws 
its enduring and universal quality. Their distinction is in their 
extreme modernity, in the combination of an intense intellec- 
tualism and the quality of caprice which is characteristic of 
dreams; in this they remind the reader of the works of the Sur- 
réalistes. By the quick shifting of mental images, Kafka can pro- 
- duce the illusion of many planes of thought, and by this invoke 
a sense of the uncanny, of something other than ordinary con- 
sciousness, of something strangely cold and intellectual, but 
not lacking in effect. i] - 
* “Of the longer pieces, ‘The Investigations of a Doz’ appears 
- ‘almost too childishly fantastic and unrelated. “The Great Wall 
of China’ has more solid stuff behind it, and “The Giant Mole’ 
is more than an amusing skit on science and scientists; by its 
aftertaste it grows in importance. ‘The Sirens’, though very 
_ short, is perhaps the best thing in the book, and ‘A Sport’ is an 
amusing fragment of self-revelation. The reflections at the end 
are particularly interesting, and confirm the opinion of at least 
one reader that Kafka, by the very virtue of his perception, 
Knew his business and his limitations better than his friend 
Max Brod, to whom he wrote that he wished all his manuscripts 
to be burned unread after his death. Despite their exceptional 
qualities, these sketches are of a sort which a writer of sensitive 
perception would not wish to.publish, for they have implicit 
an their texture a deep -sélf-commiseration. The scepticism, 
which seems so brave on the surface, so scrupulously intellec- .. 
‘tually exact, is, for all that, not quite honest, since it would 
embrace the faith that it-so wistfully, sadly mocks. Kafka, like. 
So many Jews, was overwhelmed by the melancholy:which so . 
often afflicts the young men of his race, yet he knew that this 


melancholy was not the whole of life. In his writing he found a 


way of getting rid of his thoughts. He was emphatic that he did 
‘not want them published, and it is an ironic triumph of his . 
talent, which died only too early, that it vindicates the truth” 
of ‘his judgment. - aS ae ac? 
.The Senses of Insects. By H. Eltringham 


Plant Ecology. By W. Leach. Methuen. 3s. 6d. each — 


.The two latest additions to Messrs. Methuen’s series of mono- 
graphs on biological subjects maintain the high level of 
excellence of their predecessors both in the interest of their 
-matter and in its presentation. Dr. Eltringham’s account of the 
senses of insects, of which he has made a special study and to 

- the elucidation of which he has devoted many years of patient 

- and brilliant research, is a particularly fascinating book. 
Beginning with a brief sketch of the general nervous equipment _ 
of insects; the author goes on to describe in detail those organs _ 
in various insects.which perform the functions corresponding — 
to the human conception of sight; touch, hearing, smell and-~ 
taste. The organs are described in clear yet.simple-terms and ~ 

ate illustrated by excellently produced figures. Of more interest, 
to the general reader are the accounts given of the experiments 

_ made by the author and other workers to determine the method _ 


to answer the question as to whether insects have a colour sense. 
~ The conclusions arrived at in the latter problem are interesting. 


It appears that, in the present state of our knowledge, it is 


_* justifiable to.say that some insects can certainly distinguish Napoleon’s 
‘wave-length differences which produce in ourselves the ’sensa- _ of © 
tion we call colour. On the other hand, the spectral range of great _ 
_ insects is not, or only very rarely, similar to our own, nor is it “appre 


- 


knowledge is required. It is along such lines as 
- these books that advances in our knowledge o 


thrashing, and they ha 


‘such a war found a worthy historian. The Marquise de 
Rochejaquelein, at that time the wife of the Marquis de. Lessure, 
-one of the Vendean commanders, followed her husband tk 


-of the general amnesty. She loved the Vendeans and » 


‘with an extraordinary charm of their loyalty, simplici 
‘heroism. It is all so vivid, humorous and shrewd that 

-we are listening to a story rather than reading 
for the most part to those things of which she could. give 


-wrongs, it is a moving story ] 


“is a tradition that a 
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ment. This is followed by a section on the practical study « 
plant ecology, and the final section is a brief review of 
vegetation of the British Isles from the ecological standp : 
Many students and teachers will be particularly grateful ae 
simple but practical directions which the author outlines for 
the pursuit of ecological research. =a hee 
th widely diverse subj 


“Though these two books deal wi t 
they have one feature in common. They are essentially con- 
cerned with problems demanding. intensive study and observa- 
tion in the field, and work on the living plant and animal in 
relation to their surroundings. Plant ecology is obviously an Se 


4 


outdoor study, and it will be clear that a complete under: tanding 
of the full significance of the sense organs of insects will only _ 
emerge from a study of insects in their natural haunts, their 


relations to each other and to other animals and Pint ae 
cularly flowers. As a guide to such work, both books are 


admirable. Not only can the reader find in each book abundant ~ 
advice and hints for carrying out field work, but each author has 
directed attention to innumerable problems requiring solution — 


* 
or to special points about which further and more detailed * 
yes in fi: 


are in 
nowledge of animals and _ 
plants must be sought. The solution of many biological — 


problems of first importance will only be found when nals 
and plants are studied as living things ina living world. = ~ 
Memoirs of the Marquise de le Rochejaquelein ve BS 
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there?’ — 


d met with the same treatment the day before 
Vihiers. ; : => nage ' 
No doubt this conversation was reported with gaiety and ~ 
humour; and yet it was almost literally true. It is fortunate aes f 


all its vicissitudes. He died of his wounds and there f 
for her a terrible time of hardships and narrow e 
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especi 
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ally after the final defeat at Savenay, until the acceptance 


ook 
necessity it is not a complete account, for she confines h 
hand account, Whatever our opinion of the ultimate rights rst 
fectly told. In 1816 Sir Wal 
translation from Baron de 


Scott made an English 
€ 01 lished. Mr. 


version, the only one at that time 


and must be congratulated on the volume as a wh 

‘copy of these Memoirs w. 
s carriage after the Battle of Waterloo. 
Vendée’, as they were called, had an 
success, and deserve to be read today 


of La 
te an heroic story ‘splendidly told. 
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